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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
EYRE, THE SOUTH-AUSTRALIAN EX- 
PLORER. 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Tue colony of South Australia,.now the 
largest of the five colonies, was, about the 
year 1841, practically the smallest. The area 


available, either for cultivation or pastur-’ 


age, seemed at that time to be extremely 
limited. Northward of the colony lay, or 
seemed to lie, the hideous, hopeless basin of 
Lake Torrens—a land of salt mud and 
shifting sand, from the description of Sturt 
and Eyre, in which human life was impos- 
sible, and the external aspects of which 
were so horrible that the eye wearied with 
looking on them, and the sickened soul soon 
brooded itself into madness. North-west- 
ward had as yet been discovered but grass- 
less deserts, while westward no human foot 
had wapemceny beyond Eyre’s peninsula. 
But the coast line to the west, between Port 
Lincoln, in South Australia, and King 
George’s Sound, in West Australia, a dis- 
tance of thirteen hundred miles, had been 
surveyed by Flinders from the sea, and 
pronounced by him to be what it is. 

That main part of the South-Australian 
coast called the Australian Bight is a 
hideous anomaly, a blot on the face of na- 
ture, the sort of place one gets into in bad 
dream. For seven hundred miles there is 
no harbour fit to shelter a mere boat from 
the furious south wind, which rushes up 
from the Antarctic ice to supply the va- 
cuum caused by the burning, heated, water- 
less continent. But there is worse than 
this. For eleven hundred miles no rill of 
water, no, not the thickness ofa baby’s little 
finger, trickles over the cruel cliffs into the 
sail-less, deserted sea. I cast my eye over 
the map of the world, and see that it is 
without parallel anywhere. A land which 
seems to have been formed not by the 
*prentice hand of nature, but by nature in 
her dotage. A work badly conceived at 
first, and left crude and unfinished by the 
thead of the artist. Old thoughts, old con- 
ceptions which — good work, and 
made the earth glad cycles agone, attempted 
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again with a failing hand. Conceive dig- 
ging through a three-foot crust of pleiocene 
formations filled with crude, almost imbecile, 
forms of the lowest animal life, millions of 
ages later than Eozoon Canadense, yet 
hardly higher; and then finding shifting 
sea-sand below! Horrible, most Forrible ! 

This, the most awful part of the earth’s 
crust, a thousand miles in length, has been 
crossed once, and once only. Not by a 
a expedition with camels, with 
horse-drays, preserved meats, and a fiddler ; 
but by a solitary man on foot. A man ir- 
ritated by disappointment; nigh worn-out 
by six months’ dread battle with nature in 
her cruelest form: a man who, having been 
commissioned to do something in the way of 
exploration, would not return home with- 
out results: a man in whose path lurked 
murder, foul, treacherous, unexpected — 
the murder of a well-tried friend. To such 
a man has hitherto been reserved the task 
of walking a thousand miles round the 
Australian Bight. Wasthere ever such a 
walk yet? I have never heard of such an- 
other. 

Of this Mr. Eyre, who made this unparal- 
leled journey, I know but little, save this : — 
He knew more about the aboriginal tribes, 
their habits, language, and so on, than any 
man before: or since. He was appointed 
Black Protector forthe Lower Murray, and 
did his work well. He seems to have been 
(teste Charles Sturt, from whom there is 
no appeal) a man eminently kind, generous, 
and just. No man concealed less than Eyre- 
the vices of the natives, but no man stood. 
more steadfastly in the breach between 
them and the squatters (the great pastoral 
aristocracy) at a time when to do so was. 
social ostracism. The almost unexampled 
valour which led him safely through the hide- 
ous desert into which we have to follow him, 
served him well in a fight more wearing 
and more dangerous to his rules of right 
and wrong. He pleaded for the black, and 
tried to stop the war of extermitiation which 
was, is, and I suppose will be, carried on by 
the colonists against the natives in the un- 
settled districts beyond reach of the public 
eye. His task was hopeless. It. was easier: 
for him to find water in the desent than to. 
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find mercy for the savages. Honour to him 
for attempting it, however. 

It is interesting to remember also, that 
this band of country of which we have been 
speaking practically divides the penal set- 
tlement of Western Australia from the 
civilized republics of the eastern coast, and 
must be crossed by any convict who should 
make his escape. The terror of the colon- 
ists which showed itself in such extreme 
irritation the other day, when it was pro- 
posed to send more criminals to Perth, was 
not without foundation, however. There 
is very little doubt that a practicable route 
exists from the east to the west, in the cen- 
tre of the continent, about a thousand miles 
to the north of the southern coast — prob- 
ably, I have thought for a long time, by the 
Valley of the Murchison. * 

It was originally proposed to send out 
an expedition under the command of Mr. 
Eyre, to cross the bight to the westward ; 
but his opinion was that although a light 
party might force their way, yet their suc- 
cess would be in the main useless, as it 
would be impossible ever to follow with 
stock in consequence of the badness of the 
country, and thus'the main object of the ex- 

dition would be missed, and the expense 
incurred without adequate commercial re- 
sults. The committee, therefore, yielding 
to his representations, commissioned him to 
go north, and attempt to explore the in- 
terior. 

In this he was unsuccessful. Four hun- 
dred miles to the north of Adelaide he got 
into the miserable country, known then as 
the basin of Lake Torrens — now known as 
Lakes Gregory, Torrens and Blanche —a 
flat depressed region of the interior, not far 
from equal to the basin of Lake Superior, of 
alternate mud, brackish water, and sand; 
after very wet seasons probably quite cov- 
ered with water, but in more moderate ones 
intersected with bands of dry land varying 
m size. It is certain that in 1841 Eyre 
found a ring of water round him five hun- 
dred miles in extent, and that in 1860 Mac- 
Kinlay crossed it, finding nothing but a 
desert fifty miles broad, without water visi- 
ble on either hand, — came immediately in- 
to good country abounding with water, and 
crossed the continent from south to north. 

Such an achievement was not for Eyre. 
To MacKinlay and others was left the task 
of showing the capabilities of Australia: to 
Eyre that of showing her deficiencies. 
Beaten back from the north at all points, 
he determined to follow out the first plan of 
the expedition, and try the coast line west- 
ward. He forced his way out of this horrid 
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barren region, bounded (if the reader will 
kindly look at his Keith Johnston, plate 19, 
enlarged plate of Australia in the corner, 
or at any available map of Australia) by 
Lakes amen, Gregory, and Blanche— 
crossing the quasi-embouchure of Lake 
Torrens into the sea, and crossing that 
great peninsula which now bears his name, 
“ Eyria;” and, after various difficulties and 
aggravations, he formed a depét of his party 
at Streaky Bay, just a thousand miles on 
the eastern or wrong side of King George’s 
Sound, the object of his journey. 

Here weary months were past, in desper- 
ate fruitless efforts’ to find a better country 
to the westward or northward. No water 
was to be had except by digging, and that 
was generally brackish, sometimes salt. The 
country was treeless and desolate, of lime- 
stone and sand, the great oolite cliffs, which 


-wall the ocean for so many hundred miles, 


just beginning to rise towards the surface. 
The heat was so fearful that, on one of the 
expeditions which Mr. Eyre made westward, 
a strong courageous man lay down, as un- 
educated men will do when things get to a 
certain stage of desperation. But Eyre 
got him up again, and got him down to the 
shore, where they found the shadow of a 
great rock in that weary land, and saved 
themselves by bathing the whole afternoon. 
This was the sort of country they had to 
contend with. 

Eyre succeeded in rounding the head of 
the bight by taking a dray full of water 
with him, making a distance of 138 miles. 
The country, however, did not improve, and 
after seven months, he was back at his de- 

ot at Fowler’s Bay (lat. 32° S. long. 132° 

.) with no better results than these. 

The expedition had hitherto consisted of 
Mr. Eyre, Mr. Scott, Mr. Eyre’s overseer, 
two Englishmen, a corporal of engineers, 
and two natives. Moreover, a small ship 
had been at his command, and had more 
than once communicated with Adelaide. 
It had been Mr. Eyre’s later plan to take 
part of his party over-land, and keep this 
vessel to co-operate with him; but the an- 
swer from Adelaide was inexorable, though 
polite : the vessel must not leave the limits 
of the colony — must not, that is to say, go 
farther west than long. 130° E. ; no farther, 
indeed, than Eyre had been himself. This 
was a great disappointment and perplexity. 
What to do?—But home save by one 
route—never! After very little cogita- 
tion he came to the following desperate 
resolution, — to dismiss the whole of the ex- 
pedition except one man, and with three 
natives to face the thing out himself. 
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Taking his young companion, Mr. Scott, 
to walk with him upon the shore, he un- 
folded his plan to him, and gently but firm- 
ly dismissed him. Scott pleaded hard to 
share the danger, but Eyre was immova- 
ble. He had selected another, a trusty, 
tried servant and comrade for years past, 
the man hitherto mentioned as his over- 
seer. 

This man Mr. Eyre took on one side, and 
spoke to most earnestly. He pointed the 
almost hopelessness of their task — the hor- 
ror of the country before them, the perils of 
thirst, the perils of savages, the awful dis- 
tance, nine hundred miles. Then he told 
him that he was free to return to Adelaide 
and civilization, and leave him alone; and 
then he asked him, Would he go now? 
And the answer was, “ Yes, by heaven, to 
the very end!” 

His name is worth recording — John 
Baxter. A good sound, solid English 
name. The man himself, too, seems to 
have been nobly worthy of his name, and 
to have possessed no small portion of the 
om and steadfast temper of his great 

hropshire namesake. 

Baxter remaining firm, his plan required 
no more maturing. Although the Adelaide 
Government had refused to allow the 
schooner to co-operate with him, they had 
generously sent him everything else he had 
asked. With a view to his westward jour- 
ney, he had asked them to send him large 
quantities of bran and oats, to put his 
horses —in sad, low condition in this almost 
grassless desert—into such strength as 
would enable them to start with some wild 
hope of success. They had done so, and 
now Eyre, dismissing all his companions ex- 
cept Baxter and three natives, determin- 
ed to remain encamped where he was, 
until the bran and oats were, consumed, 
and then set out. 

So in camp he remained for six weeks, 
his horses improving day by day. Baxter, 
the self-devoted hero, was a somewhat dili- 
gent and unromantic hero, and all this time 
worked like a galley-slave. A strange fel- 
low this quiet Baxter. He could make 
shoes among other things, could shoe the 
horses, make pack-saddles, do a hundred and 
fifty things ; all of which he did with steady, 
quiet diligence this lonely six weeks, as if a 
little voice was ever singing in his ear, 
“The night cometh in which no man can 
work.” I confess that I should have liked 
to know that man Baxter, but that is im- 
possible; one can only say that once there 
was a very noble person whom men called 








so, and that not ten educated persons living 
ever heard of his name. ), 

The six weeks passed; the horses and 
men got into good condition, as well fit for 
their hopeless journey as horses and men 
were ever likely to be. It became time to 
start, and they prepared to start; and here 
occurs one of those curious coincidences of 
time which do not startle us in a novel like 
“ Aurora Floyd,” because we know that the 
author hascommand of time and space, and 
uses them witua ability for our amusement, 
but which do startle us, and become highly 
dramatic, when we find them in a common- 
place journal, like that of Eyre. Eyre and 
Baxter were engaged in burying such stores 
as they could not take with them, when they 
heard a shot from the bay. Thinking some 
whalers had come in, they hurriedly con- 
cealed their work, and went towards the 
shore. It was no whaler. It was their 
own cutter, the Hero, which had been to 
Adelaide, and had returned. The two men 
they met on the shore were the captain of 
the Hero and young Scott, who brought a 
message, and innumerable letters.. 

The message verbally delivered, nay, en- 
forced by Scott, and the gist of the innu- 
merable letters, was all the same. “ You 
have failed in your plans of invading our 
hopeless interior country. So did Sturt 
and others. But don’t take it to heart. 
Come back to us. You have done and suf- 
fered enough to make the colony love and 
respect you. Come back to us, and we will 
give you a welcome, with three times three. 
But for God’s sake give up this hopeless 
suicidal solitary expedition to the West. 
You yourself first pointed out the hopeless- 
ness of such an expedition, and we see from 
your reports how utterly hopeless it is; 
you were right. Come back, and make a 
fresh start. Don’t in your noble obstinacy 
commit suicide.” 

Not a word said, if you will please to 
remark it (though he does not, never 
thought of it), of sending the cutter along 
the p she to co-operate with him. Rather 
— and rather, I think, disgraceful. 
“ dear fellow,” said the Irish gentleman, 
“ Td. share my last meal with you. If I had 
only a potato left, I’d give you the skin.” 

The answer to these letters was quietly, 
and possibly foolishly, decisive. “The 
money raised for this expedition was raised 
for exploring the West coast. I diverted 
these funds, and persuaded the committee 
to let me undertake a Northern expedition. 
I have failed. in that. I decline to return 
home without result, and so— and so — will 
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go westward, thank you, to such fate as 
God shall send. ‘Will not at all events re- 
turn an unsuccessful man; will leave my 
bones in the desert sooner than that. And 
so good-by, young Scott; Baxter and I will 
pull through it somehow — or won’t. Love 
to Adelaide friends, and many thanks for 
kind wishes (not a word about the two- 
penny-halfpenny business of refusing him 
the ship), and so we will start if you please. 
As for going home again, save by King 
George’s Sound, once for all, No.” 

A most obstinate and wrongheaded man. 
Baxter, it seems, equally wrongheaded. 
Scott went back with his message, and 
Eyre and Baxter started, with three sav- 
ages, on their journey. 

One of these savages requires notice from 
us; hisname was Wylie. A frizzly-haired, 
slab-sided, grinning, good-natured young 
rascal; with infinite powers of giggling on 
a full belly, and plaintively weeping on an 
empty one—at least so I should guess. 
But withal some feeling of a faithful dog- 
like devotion in the darkened soul of him, 
as events proved —something more in the 
inside of the man than any marmoset or 
other monkey ever had got, or ever would 
get after any number of cycles, one can- 
not help thinking. This fellow Wylie was 
a man after all; as were, indeed, the other 
two natives, though bad enough specimens 
of the genus. 

Having now brought my reader on to the 
real starting point of the great adventure, 
we may as well sum up the forces by which 
this campaign against nature, in her very 
worst mood, was to be accomplished. The 

arty which accompanied Mr. Eyre when 
= took a final farewell of Mr. Scott, on 
the morning of the 25th of February, 1841, 
consisted of —John Baxter, the useful 
hero; the black boy, Wylie, before spoken 
of; two other black boys; nine horses; a 
Timor pony (a small kind of fiend or devil, 
who has been allowed, for purposes, to as- 
sume the form of a diminutive horse, and 
in comparison with which Cruiser, or Mr. 
Gurney’s gray colt, would show like Cots- 
wold lambs who have joined the Band of 
Hope) ; a foal (the best part of one of your 
highbred weedy Australian colts is a cer- 
tain cut out of the flank ; if you are luck 
enough to happen upon a Clydesdale foal, 
try a steak out of the shoulder — but this is 
mere cannibalism); and six sheep— me- 
rinos (ten pounds to the quarter, at the out- 
side). Along the shore Eyre had, in a pre- 
vious expedition, buried flour enough to 
last the party, at the rate of six pounds a 
week, for nine weeks. With this army, 
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and with these resources, Eyre formed a 
flying column, cut himself off from his 
base of operations, and entered on a march 
of eight hundred and fifty miles through a 
hopelessly hostile country. Hostile, not so 
much because the natives he might meet on 
his march outnumbered him as fifty to one, 
but because Nature herself was in her cruel 
thirsty sleep of summer, and was saying to 
him, in every high floating yellow cloud 
which passed over his head southward, 
“ Fool, desist ; I am not to be troubled yet.” 
Murder too was looking at him out of two 
airs of shifting eyes; but he did not see 
er, and went on. 

On the 26th of February, 1841, they 
made a en called by the few scattered 
natives Yeercumban Kowee, the farthest 
point they had hitherto reached in any of 
their excursions from the camp. It is so 
much less abominable than the country 
around that the natives have thought it 
worthy of aname. It is in fact a few hills 
of driving sand, where, by digging, one 
may obtain water; but, for all that, the 
best place in seven hundred miles of coast. 
It is the sort of place in which an untravel- 
led reader would suppose a man would lie 
down and die in despair, merely from find- 
ing himself there: would suppose so until 
he found out how very little man can live 
with, and how very, very dear life gets in 
great solitude. Or, to correct myself once 
more, how very, very strong in such situa- 
tions becomes the desire of seeing a loved 
face again; or, failing that, of seeing a 
face which will connect one,- however dis- 
tantly, with the civilization which is so far 
off, with the face of a man who will at all 
events tell those for whose applause we 
strive how we strove and how we died. 

Here the terrible part of his adventure 
begins. From this he was 128 miles with- 
out water, toiling over. the summit of those 
great unbroken cliffs which form the south- 
ern buttress of Australia. I must say half- 
a-dozen words about these cliffs, once and 
for all. 

These cliffs make two great stretches; 
first from the 131st to the 129th parallel, 
east of Greenwich, 120 miles, and thenagain 
from the east of the 126th parallel to east 
of the 124th, a distance of 120 miles more. 
The range from 300 to 600 feet high — the 
height, let us say, of the ghastly chalk wall 
at Alum Bay, or the cliffs between Folke- 
stone and Dover— and are unbroken al- 
most by a single ravine leading to the sea; 
and, where such ravines do occur, they are 
only waterless sandy valleys. Their-geolo- 
gical formation is very fantastic. The strata 
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are level, showing a gradual upheaval from 
a vastly distant centre. The upper half 
consists of a limestone —corresponding in 
some way, I guess, to the Maestricht beds 
of Europe, but infinitely harder, — the 
lower part of chalk, very soft and friable, 
with horizontal beds of flint. The lower 
half has succumbed to the sea and to the 
weather at a far quicker rate than the 
upper, leaving it overhanging. In many 
places, the upper strata have come crashing 
down, a million tons at a time, producing, 
in that land of hopeless horror, a specimen 
of coast scenery more weird and wild than 
one has ever seen, or, to tell the truth, 
wishes to see. One would rather read about 
such places among the rustling leaves of 
this English October. 

Eyre judged that his first spell towards 
water would be a long one. He started 
first with two horses, a black young man, 
and the sheep, leaving Baxter and the two 
other blacks to follow with the rest of the 
horses. The black he took with him was, I 
think Wylie, the good one, but I am not 
sure. It does not much{matter. His royal 
laziness behaved much as they always do: 
insisted on riding the saddle horse, and 
making Eyre walk and lead the pack 
horse ; Eyre also doing what civilized men 
always do on such occasions, submitting. 
And in this way they went for four days, 
with just snongh water to keep them alive, 
but none for the horses or the poor creep- 
ing sheep. On the fourth day, rain threat- 
ened, but none fell; the sheep could get no 
further: so they made a yard of boughs, 
and left them for Baxter to pick up, and 
hurried on to find water, and if possible 
save the lives of the whole party, which 
even at this early stage seemed doomed. 

At the 120th weary mile the cliffs broke 
for the first time, and there was a ravine to 
the sea. The blacks had told them of wa- 
ter hereabouts, to be got by digging, but 
their ideas of distance were as vague as 
those of Melville’s South Sea islander. 
“How ole I is? Berry ole. Thousand 
year. More.” The question was, “ Was 
that the place?” It is as useless to specu- 
late what would have become of the expedi- 
tion had there not happened a lucky acci- 
dent, as it was for Mrs. Wilfer to calculate 
on what would have happened to her daugh- 
ter Lavinia, if she, Mrs. Wilfer, had never 
got married. ‘ With all due respect, Ma, I 
don’t think you know either.” A lucky 
accident did occur, however. Eyre passed 
this, the wrong valley, in the dark, and at 
daybreak found himself so far beyond it 
that he halted in an agony of doubt as to 


whether he should go back or not. He 
saw, however, miles ahead, that the cliff 
had receded from the sea, and that there 
was more promise of some drain of under- 
ground water ahead. .He decided to go on, 
and, at the 135th mile, came upon sand- 
hills, with a few holes which the natives had 
dug for water. 

ry torealize this for yourselves. Fancy 
being alone in London, with the depopulat- 
ed ruins of it all around, and having to 
lead a horse to the nearest available water. 
at Gloucester, in burning weather, through 
deep sand. Who would do it for a bet? 
‘And this with a knowledge that there was 
worse to come. But why enlarge on it? 
This Eyre expedition is entirely without 
parallel ; and so comfortably — too! 

They scraped away five feet of sandthat _ 
night, and watered the horses, now jive days 
without drink, and unable to feed on such 
miserable grass as there was for sheer chok- 
ing drought. Please to notice this fact, you 
readers who are interested about horses. 
It strikes one as being curious, and some- 
what new. There is no such insatiable 
drunkard as your horse, but see what he 
can do if he is pushed. ‘ 

Eyre had nothing with which to dig out 
this five feet of sand, but shells left by the 
natives who rambled down here, at the risk 
of their lives, to get fish, a certain red ber- 
ry which grew hereabouts, and which I can- 
not identify, sea anemones, winkles, and 
other along-shore rubbish, which however 
were luxuries to them (the country behind 
must have been a bad one). These said 
shells I take it were the Australian type of 
those great Venus’ Ears which one sees in 
the shell shops here, and which come from 
the Channel Islands. Their Latin name I 
have forgotten, and I have neither Turton 
nor Da Silva handy. A Civil Service ex- 
aminer will tell you in a moment. Howev- 
er, he got the sand dug out with them and 
went to sleep: which makes pause the first. 

He had now to go back, with water slung 
in kegs, to fetch up Baxter and the two na- 
tives, who were toiling along upon him, in 
that weary, waterless tract of 135 miles 
along which he had come. He liad just 
got back to the dry ravine first mentioned, 
when he saw Baxter and party winding 
down the opposite side towards him. He 
had got over that first weary spell as well 
as Eyre himself. 

The sheep, which Eyre had left behind 
for Baxter to pick up and bring on, had 
been now six days without water, and the 
horses five. Baxter had left part of the 





luggage and of the packhorses behind some 
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miles. They sent back for these, and then 
prepared for another start. 

The natives had told them of two water- 
ing places hereabouts, but they had found 
only one. They now moved westward; 
but, atter forty miles, finding no water, 
Eyre had to send Baxter back for a supply, 
remaining alone with the sheep, and six 
days’ supply for himself, until Baxter’s re- 
turn. In spite of the restlessness of the 
miserable thirsty sheep, he had time to look 
at his charts and calculate his chances. He 
was eight hundred miles from help, and 
might possibly hope, with all luck, to do it 
in twelve weeks. He was being choked 
with sand. He counted twenty blood-suck- 
ing flies, each leaving an irritating aching 
sting, in eight square inches of his legs at 
one time, and other things far too tedious to 
mention to us gentlemen of England who 
live at home at ease, and to whom quick 
Indian marches and thirsty bush-rides are 
but as dreams. And the worst was by no 
means come to him yet ; there was disaster 
waiting on his track still. We have just 
been sympathizing deeply with Frederick’s 
troubles in the Seven Years’ war, but poor 
Eyre has put him out of our head altogeth- 
er. Frederick got himself into a great 
mess — might have been left a mere duke, 
like Devonshire or Sutherland — but never 
into such a mess as this. Here we come to 
pause the second. 

Baxter came up. They got the whole 
party together and went on. The cliffs had 
now receded from the shore, but were still 
there, inland some few miles, leaving a band 
of sand-hills between them and the sea. 

When they were seventy miles (London 
to Bath, say) from the last water, their way 
was impeded by dense scrub (Eucalyptus 
Dumosa, I suppose, though the surveyors 
will make Eucalyptus masculine, and birch 
don’t grow in Australia). Here they be- 
gan, in despair of pulling through other- 
wise, to throw away their baggage. They 
then took to the shore, but found themselves 
turned out of their way, and their weary 
journey nearly doubled, by a strange new 
enemy. Vast lines of dry seaweed, too 
high for them to surmount, resembling 
stacked hay more than anything else, turned 
them right and left, across and across the 
vast ovean shore, until the tide rose and 
drove them against the impenetrable scrub ; 
where the two younger blacks amused them- 
selves by getting water from the roots of 
the scrub trees. These wretched boys, 
though but poor adepts at this sort of thing, 
got some pints of water in this way ; and I 
should like to transcribe a passage from Mr. 
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Eyre’s journal at this place, which bears on 
their singular way of life, and is curious. | 
They are a few of the words of a man who 
knew that doomed race better than any 
man has done before or since, and are en- 
titled to respect on that account alone: — 


“Natives who, from infancy, have been ac- 
customed to travel through arid regions, can re- 
main any length of time out in acountry where 
there are no indieations of water. The circum- 
stance of natives being seen, in travelling 
through an unknown district, is therefore no 
proof of the existence of water in their vicini- 
ty. I have myself observed, that no part of 
the country is so utterly worthless as not to have 
attractions sufficient occasionally to tempt the 
| wandering savage into its recesses. In the arid, 
barren, naked plains of the north, with not a 
| shrub to shelter him from the heat, not a stick 
| to burn for his fire (except what he carried with 
| him), the native is found; and where, as far as 
| I could ascertain, the whole country around ap- 
| peared equally devoid of either animal or vege- 
|table life. In other cases, the very regions 
| which, in the eyes of the European, are most 
| barren and worthless, are to the native the most 
| valuable and productive. Such are dense 
| brushes or sandy tracts of country, covered 

with shrubs — for here the wallabie, the opos- 
| sum, the kangaroo rat, the bandicoot, the leipoa, 
| snakes, lizards, iguanas, and many other ani- 
mals, reptiles, birds, &c. abound; whiist the 
| kangaroo, the emu, and the native dog are found 
| upon their borders, or in the vicinity of those 
| small grassy plains which are occasionally met 
| With amidst the closest biushes.” 





The horses now, on which so much de- 
pended, began to fail. Five days of water- 
less misery had passed over their heads, and 
| horse nature failed under the strain. The 
| poor little Timor dropped at the 120th mile 
| of this stage, the first of all. The others, 
| whenever there was a halt, with dull eyes 
and drooping ears, followed Eyre and Bax- 
ter about like dogs, mately praying for that 
water which they were unable to supply. 
| They were as gods to the poor dumb ca 
| less animals. 

The tide once more drove them against 
the impenetrable scrub on the shore, and 
forced them to halt. Poor Baxter began to 
get very low spirited; nay, worse than that, 
began to set his mind on the hopeless task 
of going back to Fowler's Bay. Eyre be- 
guiled him on, but agreed with him as to 
their nearly hopeless position, knowing that 
things would be much worse before they 
were better. During this halt it became 
evident that the horses must be hurried on 
to water. They buried all their loads in 
the sand, and pushed on with the bareback- 
ed horses ; but they had tried them too far 
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—two more dropped behind, and they were 
overtaken by night. 

The cheerless morning found them among 
the fragments of some ancient wreck. Some 
ship, years long ago, perhaps before the mis- 
erable coast had a name, had been blown on 
shore, and the crew either mercifully killed 
in the rollers, or left to wander a few 
days among the thirsty scrub before they 
lay down for the last time: —a dispiriting 
incident. They were now reduced to the 
dew on the leaves; Eyre collected it with a 
sponge, the natives with wisps of grass. 

The miserable details are wearisome to 
write down. At the 160th mile from the 
last water, after seven days’ drought for the 
horses and their one sheep, and two for 
themselves, Eyre and the overseer having 
gone on in desperation alone, digging in the 
first likely spot they had seen, found the 
sand moist and fresh, and soon came on an 
abundance of excellent water. 

Among these sand-hills they stayed for 
twenty-eight days, Eyre going back alone 
with a boy to recover the baggage. On 
the occasion of this expedition they speared 
a sting ray, and ate the. This proved a 
somewhat valuable discovery, as it eked out 
their fast failing provisions. The weather 
became cold, but no rain fell, though there 
were occasionally heavy thunderstorms. 
The cliffs again approached the shore about 
fourteen ade to the westward ; and Baxter 
went forward toexamine them. His report 
was exceedingly unfavourable. Of course 
it was impossible for them to go any way 
but along the top of them, and the downs 
appeared to be grassless and waterless. 
Baxter was anxious to go back, but Eyre 
quietly determined to go on. 

They killed one of their horses, and the 
natives feasted on it all day long, while they 
made some unsuccessful efforts to jerk it. 
The effect of this great feed of meat was 
exactly such as Mr. Bumble would have ex- 
pected. The natives grew rebellious, an- 
nounced their intention of shifting for them- 
selves, and marched off. Even the gentle 
Wylie, the King George’s Sound native, 
shared in the revolt. The younger of the 
two Port Lincoln blacks, however, was sufli- 
ciently under command to obey the eye and 
voice of Mr. Eyre, and to remain behind. 

Still they lingered here, unwilling to face 
the next 150 miles of cliff, where they knew 
there could be no water without rain. But 
the rain did not come; and, having killed 
their last sheep, they prepared to set for- 
ward. The night before they started, how- 
ever, the two native deserters, beaten back 
by hunger and thirst, returned. Wylie was 
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frankly penitent, and acknowledged that 
he had made a fool of himself; but the Port 
Lincoln blacks sat sulking by the fire, re- 
fusing to speak. 

They now went on their weary way and 
ascended the cliffs. The downs were, as 
Baxter had reported, waterless and stony, 
with a dwarf tea-scrub (much like our 
chalk-down juniper). The first night, for _ 
the first time on the journey, the blacks 
were set to watch the horses. 

Eyre had intended to travel the main 
part of the next night; but when it came 
on, Baxter urged him so poe to remain 
that he yielded, the more easily as Baxter’s 
reasons appeared good. Rain was threat- 
ening, and they were now in a place where 
water might be collected from the rock- 
pools, whereas, were they to advance, and 
the country to get sandy, the rain would be 
of no use to them. So they stayed where 
they were, and it was Baxter and Eyre’s 
turn to watch the horses. Eyre, not bei 
sleepy, took the first watch, and Baxter an 
the natives lay down to sleep. 

The night was cold and wild, with scud 
driving across the moon, and a rushing 
wind which tossed the shrubs and sang 
loudly among the rocks. The place was 
very solitary —a high treeless down 400 
feet above the vast Southern Ocean: a 

lace not unlike the great down above 

reshwater. The horses were very rest- 
less, keeping Eyre ay a, up and down, 
till at half-past ten he had lost sight of the 
camp fires. While he was looking round 
to catch a sight of them he saw a gun fired 
about a quarter of a mile off. Calling out, 
and receiving no answer, he ran towards the 
spot, and was met by Wylie, crying, ‘“‘ Come 
here! Come here!” He ran in terror on 
to the camp fire, and there he found poor 
Baxter weltering in his blood inarticulate. 
How many minutes it was before he died, 
Eyre cannot say; but he did not speak or 
recognize him. The poor: tortured body 
sank into quiescence, without one word 
having passed the lips; and the soul, still 
in its agony of torture, of indignation, of 
horror, with a burden of explanations and 
messages to loved ones at home still strug- 
gling and struggling in vain to get privy A 
its usual channel, went wandering away 
over the desolate down-lands to — 

And poor Eyre was left alone in the 
waterless desert, 500 miles from help, with 
terror, unutterable grief, and despair for 
his companions. No others, unless it were 
the crawling sea, the thirsty down, and a 
crouching whining savage, who wrung his 
hands and whimpered! None other, in- 
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deed, except the God in whom he trusted, 
and who delivered him even out of this! 

Five hundred miles from any hope of 
help, in the very centre of the most horri- 
ble waterless desert on the face of the earth, 
“seed Eyre stood that night, on the desolate 

own above the desolate sea, all alone save 
for one crouching, guilty-looking savage, 
and the corpse of his we loved compan- 
ion lying stark and bloody in the flying 
gleams of the moon. 

First terror, then indignation, then grief, 
then the dull horror of utter loneliness and 
despair, and the indescribable ghastly op- 
pression of great and hopeless distance, 
which clawed at his heart like a nightmare ; 
these were his other companions. Some- 
times he prayed, sometimes he wept, some- 
times he walked up and down, in short, ti- 
ger-like snatches, in his furious indignation 
meditating revenge before death. But all 
the time the cold chill wind rushed over the 
down, drove the sparks of the fire landward, 
and moved the dead man’s hair. Whose 
imagination is powerful enough to conceive 
the unutterable horrors of such a night, in 
such a place ? 

The man was a high-strung and very sen- 
sitive man. This mad journey of his would 
prove it to a thoughtful reader, even if 
he would not take my word for it. But, 
high-strung and sensitive as he was, he was 
as indestructible a man as Big Boone himself. 
Nay, if Big Boone had, with his vast frame, 
found himself in this match against Nature, 
I think, if I may be allowed a sporting 
phrase, that I should have backed Nature. 

But there was such an irrepressible vital- 
ity about this man, such a dexterous manip- 
ulation of the very worst materials, that 
he could not be beaten. In the midst of his 
very despair he had taken measures for con- 
tinuing the struggle, and had completed 
them long before the morning dawned. The 
first discovery he made in the dark was the 
very unpleasant one that he was left with- 
out the means of self-defence, or, what was 
dearer just now, revenge; that the two 
blacks had got the available firearms, and 
were lurking round among the scrub with 
them; and that his life was not worth five 
minutes’ purchase of any one’s money. He 
had pistols, but no cartridges. His only other 
hope was in a rifle, which they had not 
taken. But this rifle was unserviceable. 
The murdered man had, only a few days 
before, done the only undexterous thing re- 
corded of him, — tried to wash out the rifle 
while it was loaded. By the time he had 
found out it was loaded, he had wetted 
and partly washed out the powder, so that 
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it was impossible to get it out ; they had no 
screw to draw the bullet, and the rifle had 
been thrown aside as utterly useless. (Rifles 
are the most utterly useless thrash in Aus- 
tralia, even for kan aroo-shooting. Eley’s 
green cartridge in adouble barrel is the only 
arm which a reasonable man uses for the 
larger game.) This disabled rifle was his 
only hope, and his only chance of getting it 
to work was to melt out the bullet. He put 
the barrel in the fire; but there was pow- 
der enough left to explode, and the bullet 
whizzed close by his ear. After such an 
accident at such a time he may be consider- 
ed safe. 

When the rifle was loaded he felt more 
secure. The next thing which engaged the 
attention of our moAvufric was the horses, 
on whom everything depended. He went 
into the scrub after them at the risk of being 
shot, and got them. After this he waited for 
mo ning. 

he raving wind went down towards 
morning, and by degrees the gray dawn 
crept over the desolate down, and bit by 
bit showed him all the circumstances and all 
the extent of the horrible midnight disas- 
ter. Baxter lay in his shirt about five yards 
from his bed, shot through the breast, soak- 
ing in blood ; his eyes, Eyre tells us, were 
still open, but glazed in death ; and the same 
expression of stern resolution which he had 
worn in life was still on the face of the 
corpse. The camp was plundered, and 
everything was broken by the murderers. 
After examination he found that all they 
had left was forty pounds of flour and four 
gallons of water. 

Before he started westward, one duty re- 
mained to him, that of paying the last trib- 
ute of decency and friendship to his dead 
friend. The soil was bare limestone rock 
for miles around, and time was life. All 
that he could do for the poor senseless corpse 
was to wrap its head decently in a blanket, 
and leave it to wither in the woods. There 
it lies still, and there most likely it will lie 
for ever. Old Earth is such a bitter, cruel 
stepmother in that accursed country, that 
she even refuses to take her dead children 
back to her bosom. 

You must be nearly sick of these accumu- 
lated horrors. But from this point a new 
horror begins to dog his steps — Murder. 
However long and weary the thirsty day 
might have been, sleep, rest, unconscious- 
ness, dreams of home, now became impossi- 
ble. His life was at the mercy of two sneak- 
ing, crawling savages, who might pounce on 
him the instant his eyes closed, and kill 
him. A kinder or gentler man never lived ; 
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but he made a certain determination. He 
resolved to shoot these two savages on the 
first opportunity. “ Would they give him 
one?” That was the question; or would 
they prowl and sneak round him until they 
murdered him?—a fine problem for a 
maddened man, five hundred miles from 
help. Meanwhile there was one other 
chance. He had not studied these savages 
somany years for nothing; he knew their 
laziness, and he thought, with his horses and 
his pluck, that he might ontwalk them. So 
he started away as early as he could, and 
left Baxter with his head rolled in a blan- 
ket alone on the desert down. 

Of Wylie, the black who had stood by 
him, he had no fear. He knew that the two 
South Australian blacks would, after the 
manner of their folk, inevitably murder 
Wylie, the King George’s Sound native, 
who came from another tribe and spoke 
another language, the instant they had done 
using him, as the strongest of the three, in 
helping them back to Fowler’s Bay. He 
knew also that Wylie was perfectly aware 
of this himself. And, although he strongly 
suspected Wylie of being a participator of 
the plunder of the camp, he knew that Wy- 
lie’s only chance of life was loyalty to him. 
Wylie, he believes, had arranged with the 
two other natives for a grand feed on the 
stock of provisions, but had been frightened 
and shocked by the murder. Events proved 
that?Wylie knew on which side his bread 
was buttered. 

Wylie, was a very good, a somewhat ex- 
ceptional, specimen of his people, as Eyre, 
a lover and protector of the blacks, allows. 
Now, you know these people must go. God 
never made the Portland Bay district for 
them. All one asks is, that the thing should 
be done with decency, and with every sort 
of indulgence; whereas it is not, but in a 
scandalous and disgraceful manner. Of 
course these Australians must be improved, 
but let the improvement be done with some 
show of decency. But we may preach and 
preach, and the same old story will go on, 
now there is no Governor Gipps ; and so we 
will leave preaching, and mind our business, 
for public opinion, unbacked by a Governor 
Gipps, is but a poor thing for the blacks. 

The above paragraph was written yester- 
day, and, under ordinary circumstances, I 
should have altered it, and polished it down. 
But this morning I got my Times, and read 
about; the massacre of the ‘Indians on the 
Colorado; and that seemed to illustrate what 
I have said above in such a singular man- 
ner that I determined to let the paragraph 


stand, just as I had jotted it down, as a mat- 
ter of curiosity. The leading article in the 
Times this morning was remarkably sensi- 
ble. When the colonists are left to admin- 
ister justice in their own way, they do inva- 
riably say, “ We must fight as they fight, 
and they not only say so, but do so. For 
very decency’s sake, this improving business 
should be done by paid third parties, if it 
were only to avoid scandal. So we are going 
to withdraw the imperial troops from New 
Zealand, and do the business in a shorter 
and cheaper manner. ° ; 
Eyre, however, as he started at eight , 
o’clock on the morning after the murder, 
with his forty pounds of flour and his four 
gallons of water, was not, probably, in the 
humour to think deeply over this question. 
His life’s work had been, and was to be, the 
protection of these savages against the 
whites. But on this particular morning 
things had gone so very cross with him, that 
he found the leading resolution in his very 
resolute mind was to cut off the first one he 
caught sight of, like a rabbit. “ How cir- 
cumstances do change people.” His horses 
had now been three days without water, and 
where the next was to be got he had no 
idea. However, he started over the downs, 
on his five hundred miles tramp, in an ex- 
ceedingly defiant mood. “Not an ounce 
of die in him,” as I heard a cockney black- 
smith say about a sick friend. ; 
He had one interview, and one only, with 
these murderous young vagabonds. At four 
o’clock in the afternoon, he saw them mi 
proaching cautiously. One eannot help 
wishing that he had had an Enfield rifle, in- 
stead of one of those miserable things we 
called rifles in those days; but he had not. 
A rifle of those times was not sighted above 
a hundred yards, and they would not give 
him a shot. He walked towards them, but 
they kept beyond distance ; and at last, in 
despair, he threw down his own rifle, and ad- 
vanced unarmed, hoping to get near enough 
to run in on one of them, wrest his loaded 
gun from him, &c. If I am not mistaken, 
the Victoria Cross has been given for less 
than this. But they would not come near 
him, but kept away, crying out for Wylie. 
Master Wylie, to whom every cry of theirs 
was a fresh piece of evidence as to his com- 
plicity in the murder, did not know them, 
had never seen these low coloured persons 
before, wondered what they could possibly 
mean by hollering after him, and so on, with 
all the transparent childish cunning of a 
savage; leading his horses on, and leaving 
the question in the hands of Providence, 
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* and those of an extremely infuriated Eng- 
lish gentleman called Eyre; and walked 
calmly on in saint-like innocence. 

Eyre could do nothing with them; they 
only went on running away, and implicat- 
ing Wylie’s character to an extent which 
must have exasperated that young gentle- 
man to a pitch many degrees beyond mur- 
der. After a time Eyre came back, picked 
up his rifle, and saw them no more. 

What they did, or what became of them, 
we shall never know exactly. If they did 
not die of famine, they were most certainly 
murdered by the first natives they came 
across. One can guess at their motives in 
plundering the camp and murdering Bax- 
ter. They possibly (I will go no further 
than possibly) wanted a good feed, and 
hated Baxter. But this is an exceptional 
case. In general, you can form no guess 
whatever of an Australian black’s motives. 
If you notice, you will find yourself very 
much puzzled by the motives of your own 
children. But their motives for action are 
the hardest common sense, if you compare 
them with those of an Australian black. 
The only crime which I have heard of on 
this side of the water, and. which I can 
compare to the aimless murders so common 
among these queer Australians, is the mur- 
der committed by Constance Kent on her 
little brother. It was Australian “ all over.” 
I knew the old hand at once. 

Allow me to tell an anecdote in illustra- 
tion. I was staying in an Australian coun- 
try house once, in the far west, — a real Aus- 
tralian country house, where the kangaroos 
came skipping, and staring, and gandering 
past the dining-room windows; where the 
opossums held high jinks and murdered 
sleep in the shrubberies every night; where 
the native cats stowed themselves under 
your bed until you had gone to sleep, and 
then proclaimed their case against an un- 
grateful world in a noise which might be 
achieved in an inferior degree by a wicked 
old tom cat, carefully trained by a howling 
ape and a hyena ;— a house with a flower- 
garden, at the bottom of which was a lake 
on which no one was allowed to fire a shot, 
and which swarmed all through the burning 
summer’s day with teal, widgeon, great 
cranes, pelicans, black swans, and purple 
water-hens ;—a house in which the scor- 
pions came tittle, tittle, tittle, along the pas- 
sage, looked in at the library door to see 
how you were getting on, and then packed 
themselves away under the door mat; 
where enormous centipedes came from un- 
der the fender at a terrific pace, eight inches 
long, twenty legs a side, struck with a sud- 
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den uncontrollable impulse to walk up the 
leg of your trowsers, and see what that 
was like; —a house where some one was 
always going to bed after breakfast, and 
“coming down” as fresh as paint, just out 
of his bath, ‘to an eight o'clock dinner; 
where you slept all day, and went out a- 
fishing as soon as the night was dark enough ; 
where your papers were the Spectator and 
the Jilustrated London News, and one’s 
drink weak claret and water ;— a real old 
100,000 acre, two thousand a year, Austra- 
lian country house, in short. 

In such a house as this, it once befell that 
I had to stay for an indefinite time. On the 
first morning when I came down (there was 
only one storey, but I will continue the fic- 
tion) to breakfast, I found a very smart look- 
ing native girl, dressed much as your own 
housemaid is dressed, dusting the room. She 
looked so much smarter and brighter than 
any native woman I had ever seen be- 
fore, that I asked Mrs. L—— (may her 
days be long in the land), the Scotch house- 
keeper, about her antecedents. 

here was a queer story about her. Her 

brother, a native, was onegroom, and another 
young native was another groom; and one 
day, not two months before, these two young 
rascals had agreed to murder her. There was 
no more cause for it than there is for your 
murdering me, but they thought they would 
like to do it; they had not tasted blood 
lately, and, although they were very well off, 
had plenty to eat, worked no more than 
they chose, and so on, yet things were rath- 
er slow in these parts; so they thought 
they would murder this young woman. 
They proceeded to do so; they had got her 
her down, her brother was throttling her — 
hope was lost — it was a matter of moments 
— when — 

Here comes your sensation : Mrs. L——, 
a very strong and opinionated Scotchwo- 
man, came in and caught them at it. Not 
only caught them at it, but caught the prin- 
cipal offender across the back of the head 
with a carpet-broom, stopped the whole bus- 
iness, and routed the enemy single-hand- 
ed. It is time we walked on with Eyre, and 
so we must have done with Mrs. L——;I 
have no more to tell you of her than this: 
When the station was attacked by the 
blacks, she and the two gentlemen of the 
house were alone. .The two hundred sava- 
ges were so near accomplishing their object, 
that they actually were upon the roof, and 
were casting their spears in upon the three. 
The roof would not fire, in consequence of 
a heavy rain, and my two hosts picked off 
every man who appeared in the gap of the 
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roof which they had made. Mrs. L—— all 
the time stood between them, loading their 
guns and handing them to them alternately, 
until assistance ‘came from Port Fairy. 
Another fact about her is this: I never 
could convince her that the great wedge- 
tailed eagle of Australia was to be compar- 
ed to our own twopenny-halfpenny golden 
eagle. The colonists have, for their own 
reasons, christened these birds “ eagle 
hawks.” “ Ye have no been to Scotland ?” 
she would say; “I tell ye, sir, they are 
naething to the Scottish eagle.” Common 
specimens measured fifteen feet across the 
wings ! 

What with’ Mrs. L—— and the eagles, we 
have left poor E rg on his waterless down, 
five hundred miles from help, somewhat 
too long. We shall have one more terrible 
push with him, and then the story will be- 
come more pleasant, or rather less horrible, 
to read. 

After the interview with the murderers, 
Eyre pushed on as rapidly as possible far 
into the night, for eighteen miles further ; 
knowing well that he would thus get a good 
start of those lazy young gentlemen; who 
would not travel more than a few miles 
without lying down. The next day, which 
was the first of May, the first day of win- 
ter in that —— they got the horses 
along twenty-eight miles, and it was getting 
evident that it could not continue much 
longer as, they had been already five days 
without water, and had no hope of any for 
two days more. 

No change had as yet taken place in the 
character of the country. They were still 
travelling over the weary downs ; the sur- 
face of the ground a cream-colored limestone, 
full of shells, but with no water, and scarce- 
ly any grass or vegetation at all, except the 
scrub I have compared to juniper, for the 
sake of an English reader. But to Eyre’s 
keen, well-trained eye, a change had taken 
place which made his heart leap with hope. 
Stumbling along, lame, suffering, and miser- 
able, he came on one little Banksia, trying 
to grow in the cruel rocky soil. Only one 
tiny twig, I guess, with a whorl of oak-like 
leaves around the top, brave little pioneer 
of the following army. At first only one. 
Then, after an interval, two or three ; then 
half-a-dozen, I daresay, and one bigger than 
the rest, which had succeeded in blossoming 
and seeding, and was the parent of all these 
little ones. But, at all events, there were 


the Banksias, with hope hovering over their 
delicate green foliage. They were the har- 
bingers of a better country beyond — they 
never erred. But oh, the next two days, 
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and the horses failing, mile after mile! To 
be so near, and yet so far off! Wylie 
wanted to lie down, and so he did. Eyre 
himself would have been most willing to he 
down and die, but still the weary feet went 
on almost mechanically. 

At last it was done. Seven days, and 
150 miles from the last water, they led their 
horses down a gorge in the cliffs, to the 
shore. The cliffs had come to an end, and 
a long line of lower sandhills stretched be- 
fore them. They found a native well im- 
mediately ; the horses were watered, and 
they lay down to sleep, away from the well, 
lest, as was most improbable, the murderers 
should have kept pace with them, and should 
surprise and kill them in the night. No 
such thing, however, occurred, and they 
never saw them again. Without doubt, 
they perished miserably in the bush, as, 
when they deserted, they were seventy miles 
from water in one direction, and eighty in 
the other. 

Here another symptom of better country 
appeared in the form of black cockatoos — 
an immense funereal-tooking bird, with the 
most funereal note I ever heard, ‘ Wee- 
wah ! wee-wah!” like a rusty sign on a post 


.— yet welcomer to them than a Lorikeet 


would have been for plumage, or an organ- 
voiced magpie, finest of song-birds after the 
nightingale. Rain came now, when it was 
not wanted, and the weather on that broad 
desolate shore grew wild and stormy. Eyre 
was suffering agonies of pain with what is 
called there “ poisoned hand.” But things 
on the whole looked brighter. 

One of the horses was now so utterly done 
up that he determined to kill it, and to 
stay in one place for a few days to feed 
upon it. He communicated his inten- 
tion to Wylie, who said with extreme em- 
phasis, “‘ Master, you shal} see me sit up all 
night eating ;” a promise or threat which 
he carefully fulfilled. No sooner was so 
much of the horse’s skin removed as to make 
it possible to get at some of the meat, than 
Wylie lit a fire, and began cooking and 
eating. That night he cooked twenty 
pounds’ weight of it, and he ate the main 
part before morning. Eyre ealculates that 
Wylie, or any other black, would eat you 
his nine pounds a day on an average. I 
never myself calculated the amount, but I 
have seen them atit. Of course, Wylie was 
horribly ill. I think I know his symptoms, 
though Eyre does not give them. Set a 
number of blacks to work on a_ bullock 
which— which you don’t want for your 
own use, let us say ; and you will see very 
nearly this: Your black fellow will begin 
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cooking and eating, the meat not being 
done quite so brown as Mrs. George Roke- 
smith liked her cutlets; and after a time 
his stomach will begin to swell. As the 
swelling goes on, the feeding becomes slower 
and slower, and he becomes silent. ‘Then 
his face becomes passive and thoughtful, 
then perturbed and anxious, lastly morose 
and fretful. Then he begins to whimper, 
and throw the things about, and make fool- 
ish blows in the direction of his wife, who is 
far enough off by now, I warrant you. To 
finish all, he rolls himself on the ground 
with plaintive howls, until the colic has 
mended itself. 

This feed of meat made Eyre very ill, too. 
Even Wylie found out that the pleasure was 
not worth the cost, balanced in his mind the 
relative values of horseflesh and colic, and 
gave up the horseflesh, consenting to a fru- 
gal supper of a little bit of bread and a 
spoonful of flour boiled into paste. I men- 
tion this fact as being the only circumstance 
which seems in the least degree incredible 
in Eyre’s journal. 

Though the weather set in deadly cold, 
though so cold that sleep was difficult, though 
Eyre’s health began to fail, and though they 
had between four and five hnndred miles 
to go, yet new signs of hope followed one 
another faster and faster. Here (position 
roughly 124° E. 33° §.) the Banksias 
became more common, and a new tree be- 
gan to appear — the silver wattle (an acacia, 
one of the most familiar trees in the rich 
parts of Australia, but whose botanical 
name I have not handy). More than, this, 
at this point they saw their first hill. They 
had passed over a weary table-land, four or 
five hundred feet high, which I have, per- 
haps wrongly, characterized as a “ down; ” 
but it was only a table-land, the southern 
lip of that miserable internal basin or de- 

ression which so long deluded geographers 
into the belief of a central sea,—the ele- 
vated ground which stops all the internal 
waters, originated by a rainfall nearly equal 
to that of Ireland or Devonshire, back into 
that vast depressed region which we used to 
call Lake Torrens, to be evaporated there 
instead of finding their way to the sea by a 
hundred beautiful harbours. They had 
— over this weary table-land, but they 

ad never seen a hill. Now they saw one. 
A real Australian hill, with its crags round- 
ed by the forest which grew upon it ; a real 
hill, a father of waters. Eyre, with his 
traveller’s eye, rejoiced ; and one who has 
travelled in those quaint regions can sym- 
pathize with him. Once, after a long spell 
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somewhat depressed and saturnine friend of 
mine, I saw such a hill. My cynical friend 
turned to me, and said quietly, “ High hills 
and all pleasant places, praise ye the Lord.” 
The character of the country continued 
to give them fresh hopes of ultimate success, 
for its geological character changed, and 
sheets of granite begun to appear at low wa- 
ter. It gradually rose antif displaced the 
ape oolite ; and, at last, Eyre found that 

e had come to a country which would car- 
ry water upon its surface. He found a 
slender thread of water trickling over a 
granite rock. It was but a mere “ weep,” 
but it was the first he had met since he had 
left Streaky Bay, nearly eight hundred 
miles behind. Grass grew more abundant- 
ly also; and the Xanthorea, or grass tree, 
began to appear. It got bitter cold, so that 
a new fear took possession of him — wheth- 
er or no he should be able to face the next 
three hundred miles with cold and starvation 
as hiscompanions. Scurvy, according to all 

recedent, would soon set in ; and already 

e had to use force to get Wylie to move 
after sitting down. Really it seemed a 
hopeless business even now. He little knew 
what a glorious piece of good fortune God’s 
providence had in store for him. One 
cannot help seeing that, but for one singu- 
lar accident, the chances were still 100 to 1 
against him. 

The French whaler, Mississippi, com- 
manded by one Rossiter, an Englishman, 
had found herself in these Australian seas 
just as the Prichard-Tahitian dispute had 
breezed up tothat extent that war between 
France and England seemed almost a mat- 
ter of certainty. Rossiter became very 
much alarmed. To go home and lose his 
voyage was ruin; to be captured by a Brit- 
ish cruiser was ruin and imprisonment be- 
sides; yet there was no coast but that of 
the enemy for some thousands of miles. 
Under these circumstances he betook him- 
self to the most desolate and out-of-the-way 

lace he could think of, and anchored in a 
hay in lat. 34° long. 122°, behind an island. 
It was a fine enough anchorage, but in those 
times it had no name. It was so desolate 
and so utterly out of the way of all human 
knowledge, that in the year of grace 1841 
it had actually had no name, for the simple 
reason that no one had ever been there be- 
fore. , 


“ A waste land where no one comes, 
Or hath come since the making of the world.” 


They knew this coast —that it was wa- 
terless and uninhabited fora thousand miles. 





through a depressed forest country, with a 
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It did not matter to them: they had their 
ship, and cared little forthe shore. They 
used to see it there every day, yellow and 
bare and treeless, with a few mountains on 
the left in the dim hot distance ; so it had 
been for ever, and would be for evermore. 
But one day it had a strange new interest 
for them: they, as they were idly busyin 

themselves with cleaning their cables, whic 

were foul, saw a man moving on the shore. 
It seemed incredible, but their glasses con- 
firmed it. It was a white man, who knelt 
on a point and was making a fire to signal 
them. Half a dozen of them tumbled into 
a whale boat; and, as the beautiful craft 
came leaping and springing towards the 
shore, their wonder grew into amazement. 
It was a white man indeed, but such a man 
as they had never seen before. He was 
wan and thin, his clothes were ragged; he 
seemed wild, and looked like one who had 
risen from the dead: a man who had evi- 
dently such a story to tell that you trembled 
while you waited for him to begin. Such a 


man stood on the very verge of a wave-worn, 


rock among the climbing surge, with strain- 
ed eyes and parted lips, eagerly holding 
out his wasted hands towards them. 

To say that they had him into the plung- 
ing boat off the slippery sea-weed in a 
minute; to say that they embraced him, 
patted him on the back, and looked fondly 
at him, that they in one breath demanded 
his story of him, and in the next forbade 
him to open his mouth antil he had refresh- 
ed himself— is only to say that they were 
sailors, and, what is more, Frenchmen. 
Here was something which suited their 
great sailor hearts entirely. Here was un- 
precedented headlong courage: here was 
endurance equally unprecedented : here was 
a man who had been where no one had been 
before, and had seen what no one could 
ever see again. To be blown a thousand 
miles out of your course was one thing, but 
to have walked a thousand miles was quite 
another. If Eyre had done the distance 
in a fast spring cart (that mode of locomo- 
tion which a sailor specially affects), it 
would have been a noble action. But to 
have walked (a sailor never walks), seemed, 
I suspect, to put a halo of romance about 
the affair which it would not have had 
otherwise. At all events, their hearts were 
in the right place ; and Eyre, from a a 
hopeless wanderer, found himself suddenly 
transformed into a hero. 

One must be allowed to be mildly jocular 
for a moment, for the story has been so 
miserably tragical hitherto. We would 

try to avoid the sin of jocularity as much 
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as possible; there is very little temptation 

to Shere; and yet I should be disposed to 
ess that Eyre was inclined to laugh 
isterously at the smallest joke. 

That night he slept on board the Missis- 
sippi. As the night darkened, the wind 
rose and moaned till the moan grew into a 
shriek, and then raved on till it became a 

ale. But the good ship Mississippi, in the 
ee of the island, cared little for this, and 
Eyre less. Lying warm and snug in his 
bunk, between the blankets, he only heard 
the slopping tread of the officer of the{watch 
over head, and so knew it was raining: 
only heard the wild wind aloft among the 
rigging, and so knew that it was blowing. 
He thought how that rain was beating and 
that wind was tearing among the desolate 
sand-hills, where he would have lain this 
night had it not been for the providence of 
a merciful God, who, it seemed to him, was 
resolved to see him through it all, and not 
let his adventure end in utter useless disas- 
ter. So, every time he was awakened by the 
officer of the watch or the wind in the rig- 
ging, he said a short fervent prayer of 
deep thankfulness to pry on God for his 
mercy, and then turned himself to happy 
sleep once more, only to hear the wild rain 
and the wilder wind singing a pleasant bass 
through his hopeful dreams. 

For, if he could get through with this busi- 
ness, he had done what no man had ever 
done before, or would ever do again.. The 
thing could never be repeated; there was 
not, and there is not, room on the earth for 
the repetition of such an adventure by a 
sane man. If he did it—if the cup was 
not dashed from his lips now — he would 
be immortal. It is perfectly certain that 
his adventure was, in its way, the greatest 
ever carried through; but, as for the im- 
mortality of it, I cannot find any one in 
London who ever heard of it or of him. 
A few of the oldsters in Melbourne, and a 
few more in Sydney, remember the thing 
being done; but the expedition led to noth- 
ing positive — only proved in the most of- 
fensively — way that you could not, 
whereas Eyre’s duty as a man and explorer 
had been supposed to be to prove that you 
could. 

He stayed a fortnight with Captain Ros- 
siter, who treated him with the extremest 
kindness, though he himself was in dee 
anxiety about the war and the fate of his 
ship. He fitted out Eyre with every neces- 
sary and luxury, and started him again on 
his journey with every good wish. Eyre 
gave him bills on his agent at Albany for 
the things he had, but they were never 
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presented. He never again saw or heard 
of the man to whom he was so deeply in- 
debted. 

He had now been a year exactly on his 
expedition. The splendid staff of compan- 
ions with which he had started was dwin- 
dled down to one solitary savage, and there 
were yet two hundred and fifty miles of dis- 
tance; but still hope grew stronger each 
mile they made forward through the driving 
bitter weather. The country got more in- 
teresting as his journal becomes less so. 

One morning when he rose he told Wylie 
that they would see the mountains beyond 
the Sound before night. Wylie was very 
sceptical about it—in fact, never really 
believed that they would reach the Sound 
at all. But in the afternoon the grand 
rugged outline of his native hills broke up- 
on his view, and he gave way to the wildest 
transports of joy. He knew every valley 
in them, and every tree which feathered 
their sides. There his own brothers and 
relations were waiting for him now. 

The fourth day from this they left their 
horses and pushed on rapidly. It was a 
fearfully wet day, and, though they were 
close to the town, they had not met a living 
creature facing the furious weather. The 
first creature they met was a native, who 
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knew Wylie, and from him they learnt that 
they had been given up two months before. 
Shortly after Wylie was in the bosom of 
his enraptured tribe, and Eyre was shaking 
hands with Lady Spencer. 

Wylie was pensioned by Government, 
and retired to his tribe, where, I have no 
doubt, he took heartily to lying about his 
journey, and in due time got to believe his 
own lies. He may be alive now, and may 
have seen Redpath. Peace be with him! 

Mr. Eyre had now finished his journey. 
From the time he had dismissed the rest of 
his staff, and had come on with the over- 
seer alone, he had been four months and 
ten days, and had travelled in actual dis- 
tance about a thousand miles. Since Bax- 
ter was murdered, and he was entirely 
alone with Wylie, he had been two months 
and five days, and had come between five 
and six hundred miles. The distance passed 
over, without finding one drop of surface 
water, was seven hundred miles, the dis- 
tance from London to Vienna. He re- 
turned to Adelaide, and met with the wel- 
come he deserved, and so the great adven- 
ture came to an end. That dreadful band 
of country has never -been ‘invaded since ; 
and Baxter’s bones still lie out on the des- 
olate down, bleaching in the winds. 
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The following lines were found under the 
pillow of a soldier who was lying dead in a hos- 
pital near Port Royal, South Carolina :— 


I lay me down to sleep, 
With little thought or care 

Whether my waking find 
Me here, or there. 


A bowing, burdened head, 
That only asks to rest, 
Unquestioning, upon 
A loving breast. 


My good right hand forgets 
Its cunning now — 


To march the weary march 
I know not how. 


I am not eager, bold, 
Nor strong —all that is past; 
I am ready not to do 
At last, at last. 


My half day’s work is done, 
And this is all my part; 
I give a patient God 
y patient heart, 


And grasp his banner still, 
Though all its blue be dim; 
These stripes, no less than stars, 

Lead after him. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE LAST DAY AT BELTON. 


In course of post there came an answer 
from Lady Aylmer, naming a day for 
Clara’s journey to Yorkshire, and also a let- 
ter from Captain Aylmer, in which he stat- 
ed that he would meet her in London and 
convey her down to Aylmer Park. “The 
House is sitting,” he said, “and therefore I 
shall be a little troubled’ about my time ; 
but I cannot allow that your first meeting 
with my mother should take place in my 
absence.” This was all very well, but at 
the end of the letter there was a word of 
caution that was not so well. “I am sure, 
my dear Clara, that you will remember how 
much is due to my mother’s age, and char- 
acter, and position. Nothing will be want- 
ed to the happiness of our marriage if you 
can succeed in gaining her affection, and 
therefore I make it my first request to you 
that you should endeavour to win her good 
opinion.” There was nothing perhaps real- 
ly amiss, certainly nothing unreasonable, in 
such words from a future husband to his fu- 
ture wife; but Clara, as she read them, 
shook her head and pressed her foot against 
the ground in anger. It would not do. 
Sorrow would come, and trouble and disap- 
pointment. She did not say so, even to her- 
self, in words; but the words, though not 
spoken, were audible enough to herself. 
She could not, would not, bend to Lady 
Aylmer, and she knew that trouble would 
come of this visit. 

I fear that many ladies will condemn Miss 
Amedroz when I tell them that she showed 
this letter to her cousin Will. It does not 
promise well for any of the parties concern- 
ed when a young woman with two lovers 
can bring herself to show the love-letters 
of him to whom she is engaged to the other 
lover whom she has refused! But I have 
two excuses to put forward in Clara’s de- 
fence. In the first place, Captain Aylmer’s 
love-letters were notin truth love-letters, 
but were letters of business; and in the 
next place, Clara was teaching herself to 
regard Will Belton as her brother, and to 
forget that he had ever assumed the part of 
a lover. 

She was so teaching herself, but I can- 
not say that the lesson was one easily learn- 
ed; nor had the outrage upon her of which 
Will had been guilty, and which was de- 
scribed in the last chapter, made the teach- 
ing easier. But she had determined, nev- 
ertheless, that it should be so. When she 
thought of Will her heart would become 
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when she thought of Captain Aylmer, her 
heart would become anything but soft to- 
wards him. Unloving feelings would be 
very strong within her bosom as she re-read 
his letters, and remembered that he had not 
come to her, but had sent her seventy-five 
pounds to comfort her in her trouble! Nev- 
ertheless, he was to be her husband, and she 
would do her duty. What might have 
happened had Will Belton come to Belton 
Castle before she had known Frederic Ayl- 
mer, — of that she stoutly resolved that she 
she would never think at all; and conse- 
quently the thought was always intruding 
upon her. 

“You will sleep one night in town, of 
course,” said Will. 

“I suppose so. * You know all about that. 
T-shall do as I’m told.” 

“You can’t go down to Yorkshire from 
here in one day. Where would you like to 
stay in London ?” 

“How on earth should Iknow? Ladies 
do sleep at hotels in London sometimes, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Oh, yes. I can write and have rooms 
for you.” 

“ Then that difficulty is over,” said Clara. 
But in Belton’s estimation the difficulty 
was not exactly over. Captain Aylmer 
would, of course, be in London that night, 
and it was a question with Will whether or 
no Clara was not bound in honour to tell 
the — accursed beast, I am afraid Mr. Bel- 
ton called him in his soliloquies — where she 
would lodge on the occasion. Or would it 
suffice that he, Will, should hand her over 
to the enemy at the station of the Great 
Northern Railway on the following morn- 
ing. All the little intricacies of the question 

resented themselves to Will’s imagination. 

ow careful he would be with her, that the 
inn accommodation should suffice for her 
comfort! With what pleasure would he 
order a little dinner for them two, making 
something of a gentle féte of the occasion ! 
How sedulously would he wait upon her 
with those little attentions, amounting al- 
most to worship, with which such men as 
Will Belton are prone to treat all women 
in exceptionable circumstances, when the 
ordinary routine of life has been disturbed! 
If she had simply been his cousin, and if he 
had never regarded her otherwise, how 
happily could he have done all this! As 
things now were, if it was left to him to do, 
he should do it,-with what patience and 
~~ might be with his power; he would 

o it, though he would be mindful every 
moment of the bitterness of the transfer 


re 





very soft towards him; and sometimes, 





which he would so soon be obliged to make ; 
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but he doubted whether it would not be 
better for Clara’s sake that the transfer 
should be made over-night. He would take 
her up to London, because in that way he 
could be useful ; and then he would go away 
and hide himself. “Has Captain Aylmer 
said where he would meet you?” he asked 
after a pause. 

“ Of course I must write and tell him.” 

“ And is he to come to you, — when you 
reach London?” 

“He has said nothing about that. He 
will probably be at the House of Commons, 
or too busy somewhere to come to me then. 
But why do you ask? Do you want to 
hurry through town ?” 

“ Oh dear, no.” 
~. Or perhaps you have friends you want 
to see. Pray don’t let me be in your way. 
I shall do very well, you know.” 

Belton rebuked her by a look before he 
answered her. “I was only thinking,” he 
said, “ of what would be most convenient for 
yourself. I have nobody to see, and noth- 
ing to do, and nowhere to go to.” Then 
Clara understood it all, and said that she 
would write to Captain Aylmer and ask 
him to join them at the hotel. 

She determined that she would see Mrs. 
Askerton before she went ; and as that lady 
did not come to the Castle, Clara called up- 
on her at the cottage. This she did the day 
before she left, and she took her cousin with 
her. Belton had been at the cottage once 
or twice since the day on which Mrs. Ask- 
erton had explained to him how the Aylmer 
alliance might be extinguished, but Colonel 
Askerton had always been there, and no 
reference had been made to the former con- 
versation. Colonel Askerton was not there 
now, and Belton was almost afraid that 
words would be spoken to which he would 
hardly know how to listen. 

“And so you are really going?” said 
Mrs. Askerton. 

“ Yes; we start to-morrow,” said Clara. 

*“T am not thinking of the journey to 
London,” said Mrs. Askerton, “but of the 
danger and privations of your subsequent 
progress to the North.” 

“I shall do very well. Iam not afraid 
that any one will eat me.” 

“There are so many different ways of 
eating people! Are there not, Mr. Bel- 
ton?” 

“T don’t know about eating, but there are 
: great many ways of boring people,” said 

e. 

“ And I should think they will be great 

at that kind of thing at Aylmer Castle. 


journey. 
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One never hears of Sir Anthony, but I can 
fancy Lady Aylmer to be a terrible woman. 

“T shall manage to hold my own, I dare 
say,” said Clara. 

“T hope you will; Ido hope you will,” 
said Mrs. Askerton. “I don’t know wheth- 
er you will be powerful todo so, or whether 
er will fail; my heart is not absolute; but 

do know what will be the result if you 
are successful.” 

It is much more then than I know my- 
self.” 

“That I can believe too. Do you travel 
down to Yorkshire alone ?” 

“No; Captain Aylmer will meet me in 
town.” 

Then Mrs. Askerton looked at Mr. Bel- 
ton, but made no immediate reply; nor did 
she say anything further about Clara’s 
She looked at Mr. Belton, and 
Will caught her eye, and understood that he 
was being rebuked for not having carried 
out that little scheme which had been pre- 
pared for him. But he had come to hate 
the scheme, and almost hated Mrs. Askerton 
for proposing it. He had declared to him- 
self that her welfare, Clara’s welfare, was 
the one thing which he should regard; and 
he had told himself that he was not strong 
enough, either in purpose or in wit, to de- 
vise schemes for her welfare. She was bet- 
ter able to manage things for herself than 
he was to manage them for her. If she 
loved this “‘ accursed beast,” let her marry 
him ; only,—for that was now his one dif- 
ficulty, —only he could not bring himself 
to think it possible that she should love him. 

“I suppose you will never see this place 
again?” said Mrs. Askerton after a long 
pause. 

“T hope I shall, very often,” said Clara. 
“ Why should I not see it again? It is not 
a) ey of the family.” 

“No; not exactly out of the family. 
That is, it will belong to your cousin.” 

“ And cousins may be as far apart as 
strangers, you mean; but Will and I are 
not like that; are we, Will?” 

. “T hardly know what we are like,” said 
e 


“You do not mean to say that you will 
throw me over? But the truth is, Mrs. 
Askerton, that I do not mean to be thrown 
over. I look upon himas my brother, and 
I intend to cling to him as sisters do cling.” 

“You will hardly come back here before 
you are married, ’ said Mrs. Askerton. It 
was a terrible speech for her to make, and 
could only be excused on the ground that 
the speaker was in truth desirous of doing 
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that which she thought would benefit both 
of those whom she addressed. “ Of course 
you are going to your wedding now ?” 

“Tam doing nothing of the kind,” said 
Clara. “How can you speak in that wa 
to me so soon after my father’s death? It 
is a rebuke to me for being here at all.” 

“Tintend no rebuke, as you well know. 
What I mean is this; if you do not stay in 
Yorkshire till you are married, let the time 
be when it may, where do you intend to go 
in the meantime ?” 

“ My plans are not settled yet.” 

“ She will have this house if she pleases,” 
said Will. “There will be no one else 
here. It will be her own, to do as she likes 
with it.” 

“She will hardly come here,—to be 
alone.” 

“T will not be inquired into, my dear,” 
said Clara, speaking with restored good 
humour. “ Of course I am an unprotected 
female, and subject to disadvantages. Per- 
haps I have no plans for the future ; and if 
I have plans, perhapsI do not mean to 
divulge them.” 

“T had better come to the point at once,” 
said Mrs. Askerton. “ If — if —if it should 
ever suit you, pray come here to us. Flow- 
ers shall not be more welcome in May. 
It is difficult to speak of it at all, though you 
both understand everything as well as I do. 
I cannot press my invitation as another wo- 
man might.” 

“ Yes, you can,” said Clara with energy. 
“ Of course you can.” 

“Can I? Then I do. Dear Clara, do 
come tous.” And then as she spoke Mrs. 
Askerton knelt on the ground at her visit- 
or’s knees. “Mr. Belton, do tell her that 
when she is tired with the grandeur of 
Aylmer Park she may come to us here.” 

“T don’t know anything about the grand- 
eur of Aylmer Park,” said Will, suddenly. 

“But she may come here;— may she 
not?” 

“She will not ask my leave,” said he. 

“She says that you are her brother. 
Whose leave should she ask ?” 

“ He knows that I should ask his rather 
than that of any living person,” said Clara. 

“There, Mr. Belton. Now you must say 
that she may come;—or that she may 
not.” 

“T will say nothing. She knows what to 
do much better than I can tell her.” 

Mrs. Askerton was still kneeling, and 
again appealed to Clara. “ You hear what 
he says. What do you say yourself? Will 
you come to us? —that is, if such a visit 





will suit you, —in point of convenience ? ” 
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“T will make no promise; but I know no 
reason whi I should not.” 

“And I must be content with that? 
Well; I will be content.” Then she got 
up. “For such a one as I am, that isa 
great deal. And, Mr. Belton, let me tell 
you this; —I can be grateful to you, though 
you cannot be gracious to me.” 

“T hope I have not been ungracious,” said 
he. 

“Upon my word, I cannot compliment 
you. But there is something so much bet- 
ter than grace, that Ican forgive you. You 
know, at any rate, how thoroughly I wish 
you well.” 

Upon this Clara got up to take her leave, 
and the demonstrative affection of an em- 
brace between the two women afforded a 
remedy for the awkwardness of the previous 
conversation. “God bless you, dearest,” 
said Mrs. Askerton. ‘“ May I write to you?” 

“ Certainly,” said Clara. 

“ And you will answer my letters?” 


“ Of course I will. You must tell me 


everything about the place ;— and especial- 
ly as to Bessey. Bessey is never to be 
sold;—is she, Will?” Bessey was the cow 
which Belton had given her. 

“‘ Not if you choose to keep her.” 

“] will go down and see to her myself,” 
said Mrs. Askerton, “and will utter little 
prayers of my own over her horns, — that 
certain events that I desire may come to 
pass. Good-bye, Mr. Belton. You may be 
as ungracious as you please, but it will not 
make any difference.” 

When Clara and her cousin left the cot- 
tage they did not return to the house imme- 
diately, but took a last walk round the 
park, and through the shrubbery, and up 
to the rocks on which a remarkable scene 
had once taken place between them. Few 
words were cookin as they were walking, 
and there had been no agreement as to the 
path they would take. Each seemed to un- 
derstand that there was much of melancholy 
in their present mood, and that silence was 
more fitting than speeeh. But when they 
reached the rocks Belton sat himself down, 
asking Clara’s leave to stop there for a mo- 
ment. ‘I don’t suppose I shall ever come 
to this place again,” said he. 

“ You are as bad as Mrs. Askerton,” said 
Clara. 

“TI do not think I shall ever come to this 
place again,” said he, repeating his words 
very solemhly. ““ At any rate, I will never 
do so willingly, unless” — 

“ Unless what ?” 

“Unless you are either my wife, or have 
promised to become so.” 
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‘ fa Oh, Will; you know that that is impos- 
sible.” 
“ Then it is impossible that I should come 
here again.” 
“You know that I am engaged to another 


“Ofcourse Ido. Iam not asking you to 
break your engagement. I am simply tell- 
ing you that in spite of that engagement I 
love you as well as I did love you before 
awe had made it. I havea right to let you 

ow the truth.” As if she had not known 
it without his telling it to her now! “It 
was here that I told you that I loved you. 
T now repeat it here; and will never come 
here again unless I may say the same thing 
over and over and over. That is all. We 
might as well go on now.” But when he 
got up she sat down as though unwilling to 
eave the spot. It was still winter, and the 
rock was damp with cold drippings from 
the trees, and the moss around was wet, 
and little pools of water had formed them- 
selves in the shallow holes upon the surface. 
She did not speak as she seated herself; 
but he was of course obliged to wait till she 
should be ready to accompany him. “It is 
too cold for you to sit there,” he said. 
“Come, Clara; I will not have you loiter 
here. It is cold and wet.” 

“Tt is not colder for me than.for you.” 

“You are not used to that. sort of thing 
as I am.” . 

“ Will,” she said, “ you must never speak 
to me again as you spoke just now. Prom- 
ise me that you will not.” 

“ Promises will do no good in such a mat- 
ter.” 

“Tt is almost a repetition of what vou did 
before ;— though of course it is not so bad 
as that.” 

“ Everything I do is bad.” 

“ No, Will ;— dear Will! Almost every- 
thing you do is good. But of what use can 
it be to either of us for you to be thinking 
of that which can never be. Cannot you 
think of me as your sister, —and only as 
your sister ?” 

“No; I cannot.” 

“Then it is not right that we should be 
together. 

“ [know nothing about right. You ask 
me a question, and I suppose you don’t 
wish that I should tell you a lie.” 

“ Of course I do not wish that.” 

“ Therefore I tell you the truth. I love 

ou, — asany other man loves the girl that 


e does love ; and, as far as I know myself 


now, I never can be happy unless you are 
my own.” 
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“ Oh, Will,’how can that be, when I am 
engaged to marry another man ?” 

“ As to your engagement I should care 
nothing. Boes he ‘es you as I love you. 
If he loves you, why is he not here? If he 
loves you, why does he let his mother ill-use 
you, and treat you withscorn? If he loves 
you as I love, you how could he write to 
you as he does write? ‘Would I write to 

ou such a letter as that? Would I let you 
. here without coming to you, — to be look- 
ed after by any one else? If you had said 
that you would be my wife, would I leave you 
in solitude and sorrrow, and then send you 
seventy-five pounds to console you? Ifyou 
think he loves you, Clara ” — 

“ He thought he was doing right when he 
sent me the money.” 

“ But he shouldn’t have thought it right. 
Never mind. I don’t want to accuse him ; 
but.this I know, — and you know; he does 
not love you as I love you.” 

“ What can I say to answer you?” 

“Say that you will wait till you have 
seen him. Say that I may have a hope, — 
a chance; that if he is cold, and hard, and, 
— and,—and, just what we know he is, 
then I may have a chance.” 

“ How can I say that when I am engaged 
to him? Can not you understand that I am 
wrong to let you speak of him as you do?” 

“ How else am I to speak of him? Tell 
me this. Do you love him?” 


“Yes ;—I do.” 
“T don’t believe it!” 
“ Will!” 


“I don’t believe it. Nothing on earth 
shall make me believe it. It is impossible ; 
— impossible !” 

“ Do you mean to insult me, Will?” 

“No; Ido not mean to insult you, but I 
mean to tell you the truth. I do not think 
you love that man as you ought to love- 
the man whom you are going to marry. I 
should tell you just the same thing if I were 
really your brother. Of course it isn’t that 
I suppose you love any one else,—me for 
instance. I’m not such a fool as that. But 
I don’t think you love him; and I’m quite 
sure he doesn’t love you. That’s just what 
I believe ; and if I do believe it, how am I 


to help telling you?” 
“ You've no right to have such beliefs.” 
“ How am I to help it? Well ;— never 


mind. I won’t let you sit there any longer. 
At any rate you'll be able to understand 
now that I shall never come to this place 
any more.” Clara, as she got up to obey 


him, felt that she also ought never to see it 
again ;— unless, indeed, — unless —. 
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They passed that evening together with- 
out any reference to the scene on the rock, 
or any allusion to their own peculiar troubles. 
Clara, though she would not admit to Mrs. 
Askerton that she was going away from the 
place for ever, was not the less aware that 
such might very probably be the case. She 
had no longer any right of the ownership at 
Belton Castle, and all that had taken = too 
between her and her cousin tended to 
make her feel that under no circumstances 
could she again reside there. Nor was it 

robable that she would be able to make to 

rs. Askerton the visit of which they had 
been talking. If Lady Aylmer were wise, 
—so Clara thought,— there would be no 
mention of Mrs. Askerton at Aylmer Park; 
and, if so, of course she would not outrage 
her future husband by proposing to go to 
a house of which she knew that he disap- 
roved. If Lady Aylmer were not wise ;— 
if she should take upon herself the task of 
rebuking Clara for her friendship, — then, 
in such circumstances as those, Clara be- 
lieved that the visit to Mrs. Askerton might 
be possible. 
ut she determined that she would leave 
the home in which she had been born, and 
had passed so many happy and so many un- 
happy days, as though she were never to 
see it again. All her packing had been 
done, down to the last fragment of an old 
letter that was stuffed into her writing-desk ; 
but, nevertheless, she went about the house 
with a candle in her hand, as though she 
were still looking that nothing had been 
omitted, while she was in truth saying fare- 
well in her heart to every corner which she 
knew so well. When at last she came down 
to pour out for her desolate cousin his cup 
of tea, she declared that everything was 
done. “You may go to work now, Will,” 

*she said, “ and do what you please with the 
old place. My jurisdiction in it is over.” 

“ Not altogether,” said he. He no longer 
spoke like a despairing lover. Indeed there 
was a smile round his mouth, and his voice 
was cheery. 

“Yes;— altogether. I give over my 
sovereignty from this moment ; —and a dirty, 
— plo it is.” 

“That's all very well to say.” 

“ And also very well todo. What best 
pleases me in going to Aylmer Castle just 
now is the power it gives me of doing at 
once ‘that which otherwise I might have 
put off till the doing of it had become 
much more unpleasant. Mr. Belton, there 
is the key of the cellar, —which I be- 
lieve gentlemen always regard as the real 
sign of possession. 1 don’t advise you to 
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trust much to the contents.” He took the 
key from her, and without saying a word 
chucked it across the room on to an old sofa. 

“Tf you won’t take it, you had better, at 
any rate, have it tied up with the others,” 
she said. 

“T dare say you'll know where to find it 
when you want it,” he answered. 

“T shall never want it.” . 

fa Then it’s as well there as anywhere 
else.” 

“ But you won’t remember, Will.” 

“] don’t suppose I shall have occasion 
for remembering.” Then he paused a mo- 
ment before he went on. “TI have told you 
before that I do not intend to take posses- 
sion of the place. I do not regard it as mine 
at all.” 

‘“‘ And whose is it, then?” 

“ Yours.” 

“No, dear Will; it is not mine. You 
know that.” 

“T intend that it shall be so, and there- 
fore you might as well put the keys where 
you will know how to find them.” 

After he had gone she did take up the 
key, and tied it with sundry others, which 
she intended to give to the old servant’ who 
was to be left in charge of the house. But 
after a few moments’ consideration she took 
the celler key again off the bunch, and put 
it back again on the sofa, —in the place to 
which he had thrown it. 

On the following morning they started on 
their journey. The old fly from Redicote was 
not used on this occasion, as Belton had or- 
dered a pair of post-horses and a comfortable 
carriage from Taunton. “I think it such a 
shame,” said Clara, “going away for the 
last time without having Jerry and the gray 
horse.” Jerry was the man who had once: 
driven her to Taunton when the old horse 
fell with her on the road. “ But Jerry andi 
the gray horse could not have taken you 


.and me too, and all our luggage,” said Will. 


“ Poor Jerry! I suppose not,” said Clana ;. 
“but still there is an injury done in going 
without him.” 

There were four or five old dependents of 
the family standing round the door to bid her: 
adieu, to all of whom she gave her hand. 
with a cordial a They atleast seem- 
ed to regard her departure as final. And 
of course it was final. She had assured her- 
self of that during the night. And. just as 
they were about to start, both Colonel and. 
Mrs. Askerton walked up to the door. “ He 
wouldn’t let you go without bidding you 
farewell,” said Mrs. Askerton. “I am. 
so glad to shake hands with. him,”' Clara 
answered. Then the Colonel spoke a: word: 
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to her, and, as he did so, his wife contrived 
to draw Will Belton for a moment behind 
the carriage. “ Never give it up, Mr. Bel- 
ton,” said she, eagerly. “If you persevere, 
she'll be yours yet.” “ I fear not,” he said. 
“ Stick to her like a man,” said she, pressin 
his hand in her vehemence. “ If you do, you'll 
live to thank me for having told you so.” 
Will had not a word to say for himself, but 
he thought that he would stick to her. In- 
deed, he thought that he had stuck to her 
pretty well. 

At last they were off, and the village of 
Belton was behind them. Will, glancing 
into his cousin’s face, saw that her 
eyes were laden with tears, and refrained 
from speaking. As they passed the ugly red- 
brick rectory-house, Clara for a moment put 
her face to the window, and then withdrew 
it. “There is nobody there,” she said, 
“who will care to see me. Considering 
that I have lived here all my life, is it not 
odd that there should be so few to bid me 
good-bye?” 

“ People do not like to put themselves 
forward on such occasions,” said Will. 

“‘ People — there are no people. No one 
ever had so few to care for them as I have. 
And now—. But never mind ; I mean to 
do very well, and shall do very well.” Bel- 
ton would not take advantage of her in her 
sadness, and they reached the station at 
Taunton almost without another word. 

Of course they had to wait there for half 





- an hour, and of course the waiting was very 


tedious. To Will it was very tedious in- 
deed, as he was not by nature good at wait- 
ing. To Clara, who on this occasion sat 
perfectly still in the waiting-room, with her 
toes on the fender before the fire, the evil 
of the occasion was not so severe. “The 
man would take two hours for the journey, 
though I told him an hour and a half would 
be enough,” said Will, querulously. 

“ But we might have had an accident.” 

“ An accident! What accident ? People 
don’t have accidents every day.” 

At last the train came and they started. 
Clara, though she had with her her best 
friend, — I may almost say the friend whom 
in the world she loved the best, — did not 
have an agreeable journey. Belton would 
not talk; but as he made no attempt at 
reading, Clara did not like to have recourse 
to the book which she had in her travelling- 
bag. He sat opposite to her, opening the 
window ‘and shutting it as he thought she 
might like it, but looking wretched and for- 
lorn. At Swindon he brightened up for a 
moment under the excitement of getting 
her something to eat, but that relaxation 
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lasted only for a few minutes. After that 
he relapsed again into silence till the train 
had passed ‘Siough, and he knew that in 
another half-hour they would be in London. 
Then he leant over her and spoke. 

“ This will probably be the last opportu- 
nity I shall have of saying a few words to 
you, — alone.” 

“T don’t know that at all, Will.” 

“ Tt will be the last for a long time at any 
rate. And as I have got something to say, 
I might as well say itnow. I have thought 
a great deal about the property, — the Bel- 
ton estate I mean; and I don’t intend to 
take it as mine.” 

“That is sheer nonsense, Will. You 
must take it, as it is yours, and can’t belong 
to any one else.” 

“| have thought it over, and I am quite 
sure that all the business of the entail was 
wrong, — radically wrong from first to last. 
You are to understand that my special re- 
gard for you has nothing whatever to do 
with it. I should do the same thing if] felt 
that I hated you.” 

“ Don’t hate me, Will!” 

“You know what I mean. I think the 
intent was all wrong, and I shan’t take ad- 
vantage of it. It’s not common sense that 
I should have everything because of poor 
Charley’s misfortune.” 

“ But it seems to me that it does not de- 
end upon you or upon me, or upon any- 
ody. It is yours,— by law, you know.” 

‘ And therefore it won’t be sufficient for 
me to give it up without making it yours 
by law also,—which I intend to do. I 
shall stay in town to-morrow and give in- 
structions to Mr. Green. I have thought 
it proper to tell you this now, in order that 
you may mention it to— Captain Aylmer.” 

They were leaning over in the carriage 
one towards the other; her face had been * 
slightly turned away from him; but now 
she slowly raised her eyes till they met his, 
and looking into the depth of them, and 
seeing there all his love and all his suffer- 
ing, and the great nobility of his nature, 
her heart melted within her. Gradually, 
as her tears came, — would come in spite of 
all her constraint, she again turned her 
face towards the window. “I can’t talk 
now,” she said; ‘‘ indeed I can’t.” 

“There is no need for any more talking 
about it,” he replied. And there was no 
more talking between them on that sub- 
ject, or on any other, till the tickets had 
been taken and the train was again in mo- 
tion. Then he referred to it again fora 
a moment. “You will tell Captain Ayl- 
mer, my dear.” 


Ya- 
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“T will tell him what you say, that he 
may know your generosity. But of course 
he will agree with me that no such offer 
can be accepted. It is quite, —quite, — 
quite out of the question.” 

“You had better tell him and say noth- 
ing more; or you can ask him to see Mr. 
Green, — after to-morrow. He, as a man 
who understands business, will know that 
this arrangement must be made, if I choose 
to make it. Come; here we are. Porter, 
a four-wheeled cab. Do you go with him, 
and I'll look after the luggage.” 

Clara, as she got into the cab, felt that 
she ought to have been more stout in her 
resistance to his offer. But it would be 
better, perhaps, that she would write to 
him from po le Park, and get Frederic 
to write also. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY HOTEL. 


Ar the door of the hotel of the Great 
Northern Railway Station they met Cap- 
tain Aylmer. Rooms had been taken there 
because they were to start by an early 
train on that line in the morning, and Cap- 
tain — had undertaken to order din- 
ner. There was nothing particular in the 
meeting to make it unpleasant to our friend 
Will. The fortunate rival could do no 
more in the hall of the inn than give his 
hand to his affianced bride, as he might do 
to any other lady, and then suggest to her 
that she should go upstairs and see her 
room. When he had done this, he also 
offered his hand to Belton; and Will, 
though he would almost sooner, have cut 
off his own, was obliged to take it. Ina 
few minutes the two men were standing 
alone together in the sitting-room. 

“TI suppose you found it cold coming 
up ?” said the captain. 

“ Not particularly,” said Will. 

“It’s rather a long journey from Belton.” 

“ Not very long,” said Will. 

“Not for you, perhaps; but Miss Amed- 
roz must be tired. 

Belton was angry at having his cousin 
called Miss Amedroz, — feeling that the re- 
serve of the name was intended to keep 
him at a distance. But he would have 
_ equally angry had Aylmer called her 

lara. 


“My cousin,” said Will, stoutly, “ is able 
to bear slight fatigue of that kind without 
suffering.” 

“I didn’t suppose she suffered; but jour- 
neys are always tedious, especially where 
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there is so'much road work. I believe you 
are twenty miles from the station ?” 

“ Belton Castle is something over twenty 
miles from Taunton.” . 

“We are seven from our station at Ayl- 
mer Park, and we think that a great deal.” 
“I’m more than that at Plaistow,” said 
Will. 

“ Oh, indeed. Plaistow is in Norfolk, I 
believe ?” 

“ Yes ;— Plaistow is in Norfolk.” 

“I suppose you'll leave it now and go 
into Somersetshire,” suggested Captain Ayl- 
mer. 

: Certainly not. Why should I leave 
it ” 

“T thought, perhaps, —as Belton Castle 
is now your own” — 

“ Plaistow Hall is more my own than 
Belton Castle, if that signifies anything, — 
which it doesn’t.” This he said in an angry 
tone, which, as he became conscious of it, 
he tried to rectify. “I’ve a deal of stock 
and all that sort of thing at Plaistow, and 
couldn’t very well leave it, even if I wished 
it,” he said. 

““You’ve pretty good shooting too, I sup- 
pose,” said Aylmer. 

“ As far as partridges go, I'll back it 
against most properties of the same extent 
in any county.” 

“Tm too iw a man myself,” said the 
Captain, “to do much at partridges. We 
think more of pheasants down with us.” 

“I dare say.” 

‘But a Norfolk man like you is of course 
keen about birds.” 

“We are obliged to put up with what 
we've got, you know;—not but what I 
believe there is a better general head of 
game in Norfolk than in any other county 
in England.” 

“ That’s what makes your hunting rather 

oor.” 
ee Our hunting poor! Why do you say 
it’s poor ?” 

“So many of you are against preserving 
foxes.” 

“Tl tell you what, Captain Aylmer; I 
don’t know what pack you hunt with, but 
Tl bet you a five-pound note that we killed 
more foxes last year than you did;—that 
is, taking three days a week. Nine-and- 
twenty brace and a half in a short season I 
don’t call poor at all.” 

Captain Aylmer saw that the man was 
waxing angry, and made no further allusion 
either to the glories or deficiencies of Nor- 
folk. As he could think of no other sub- 








ject on which to speak at the spur of the 
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moment, he sat himself down and took up 
a paper; Belton took up another, and so 
they remained till Clara made her appear- 
ance. That Captain Aylmer read his pa- 
per is probable enough. He was not a 
man easily disconcerted, and there was 
nothing in his present position to discon- 
cert him. But Peel sure that Will Belton 
did not read a word. He was angry with this 
rival, whom he hated, and was angry with 
himself for showing his anger. He would 
have wished to appear to the best advan- 
tage before this man, or rather before Clara 
in this man’s presence ; and he knew that 
in Clara’s absence he was making such a 
fool of himself that he would be unable to 
recover his prestige. He had serious 
thoughts within his own breast whether it 
would not be as well for him to get up 
from his seat and give Captain Aylmer a 
thoroughly good thrashing;—“drop into 
him and punch his head,” as he himself 
would have expressed it. For the moment 
such an exercise would give him immense 
atification. The final results would, no 
oubt, be disartrous; but then, all future 
results as far as he could see them, were laden 
with disaster. He was still thinking of this 
eyeing the man from under the newspaper, 
and telling himself that the feat would prob- 
ably be too easy to afford much enjoyment, 
when Clara re-entered the room. en he 
got up, acting on the spur of the moment, — 
got up quickly and suddenly, and began to 
id her adieu. 

“ But you are going to dine here, Will?” 
she said. 

“No; I think not.” 

“ You promised you would. You told me 
you had nothing to do to-night.” Then she 
turned to Captain Aylmer. “ You expect 
my cousin to dine with us to-day ?” 

“T ordered dinner far three,” said Cap- 
tain Aylmer. 

“Qh, very well; it’s all the same thing 
to me,” said Will. 

‘- And to me,” said Captain Aylmer. 

“It’s not at all the same thing to me,” 
said Clara. “I don't know when I may 
see my cousin again. I should think it ver 
bad of you, Will, if you went away this 
evening.” 

oo il go 





out just for half an hour,” said 


he, ‘ and be back to dinner.” 

“We dine at seven,” said the Captain. 
Then Belton took his hat and left the two 
lovers together. 

“ Your cousin seems to be a rather surly 
sort of gentleman.” Those were the first 
words which Captain Aylmer spoke when 
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he was alone with the lady of his love. 
Nor was he demonstrative of his affection 
by any of the usual signs of regard which 
are permitted to accepted lovers. He did 
not offer to kiss her, nor did he attempt to 
take her hand with a warmer pressure now 
that fe was alone with her. He probably 
might have gone through some such ceremo- 
ny hed he first met Clara in a position pro- 
itious to such purposes; but, as it was, 
Ge had been a little ruffled by Will Belton’s 
want of good breeding, and had probably 
forgotten that any such privileges might 
have been his. I wonder whether any re- 
membrance flashed across Clara’s mind at 
this moment of her cousin Will’s great 
iniquity in the sitting-room at, Belton 
Castle. She thought of it very often, and 
may possibly have thought of it now. 

“T don’t believe that he is surly, Fred- 
eric,” she said. “ He may, perhaps, be out 
of humour.” 

“ And why should he be out of humour 
with me? I only suggested to him that it 
might suit him to live at Belton instead of 
at that farm of his, down in Norfolk.” 

“ He is very fond of Plaistow, I fancy.” 

“ But that’s no reason why he should be 
cross with me. I don’t envy him his taste, 
that’s all. If he can’t understand that he, 
with his name, ought to live on the family 

pd which belongs to him, it isn’t 
fike y that anything that I can say will open 
his eyes upon the subject.” 

“ The truth is, Frederic, he has some ro- 
mantic notion about the Belton estate.” 

“ What romantic notion ?” 

“ He thinks it should not be his at all.” 

“Whose then? Who does he think 
should have it?” 

“.Of course there can be nothing in it, 
you know; of course it’s all nonsense.” 

“But what. is his idea? Who does he 
think should be the owner ?” 

“ He means—that it should be — mine. 
Butof.eourse, Frederic, it is all nonsense ; 
we know that.” 

It did not seem to be quite clear at the 
moment that Frederic had altogether made 
up his mind upon the subject. As he heard 
these tidings from Clara there came across 
his face a puzzled, dubious look, as though 
he did not quite understand the proposition 
which had been suggested to him ; as — 
some consideration were wanted before he 
could take the idea home to himself and di- 
gest it, so as to enable himself to express an 
cpinion upon it. There might be some- 
thing in it,—some show of reason which 
did not make itself clear to Clara’s feminine 
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mind. “T have never known what was the 
precise nature of your father’s marriage set- 
tlement,” said he. 

Then Clara began to explain with ex- 
ceding eagerness that there was no question 
as to the accuracy of the settlement, or the 
legality of the entail; —that indeed there 
was no question as toanything. Her cous- 
in Will was romantic, and that was the end 
of it. Of course,—quite as a matter of 
course, this romance would lead to nothing ; 
and she had only mentioned the subject 
now to show that her cousin’s mind might 
possibly be disturbed when the question 
of his future ‘residence was raised. “I 
quite feel with you,” she said, “that it will 
be much nicer that he should live at the old 
family place ; but just at present I do not 
speak about it.” 

“ If he is thinking of not claiming Belton, 
it is quite another thing,” said Aylmer. 

“It is his without any claiming,” said 
Clara. 

“ Ah, well; it will all be settled before 
long,” said Aylmer. 

“It is settled already,” said Clara. 

At seven the three met again, and when 
the dinner was on the table there was some 
little trouble as to the helping of the fish. 
Which of the two men should take the lead 
on the occasion? But Clara decided the 
question by asking her cousin to make him- 
self useful. There can be little doubt but 
that Captain Aylmer would have distributed 
the mutton chops with much more grace, 
and have carved the roast fowl with much 
more skill; but it suited Clara that Will 
should have the employment, and Will did 
the work. Captain Aylmer, throughout 
‘the dinner, endeavoured to be complaisant, 
and Clara exerted herself to talk as though 
all matters around them were easy. Will, 
too, made his effort, every now and then 
speaking a word, and restraining himself 
from snapping at his rival ; but the restraint 
was in itself evident, and there wets syinp- 


toms throughout the dinner that the un-, 


tamed man was longing to fly at the throat 
of the man that was tamed. 

“Ts it supposed that I ought to go away 
for a little while?” said Clara, as soon as 
she had drunk her own glass of wine. 

“ Oh dear, no,” said the Captain. “ We'll 
have a cup of coffee ;— that is, if Mr. Bel- 
ton likes it.” 

‘* Tt’s all the same to me,” said Will. 

“But won’t you have some more wine?” 
Clara asked. 

“ No more for me,” said Captain Aylmer. 
“ Perhaps Mr. Belton” — 


wine,” said Will; and then they were all 
silent. 

It was very hard upon Clara. After a 
while the coffee came, and even that was felt 
to be a comfort. Though there was no 
pouring out to be done, no actual employ- 
ment enacted, still the maneuvring of the 
cups created a diversion. “If either of you 
like to smoke,” she said, “I shan’t mind it 
in the least.” But neither of them would 
smoke. ‘At what hour shall we get to 
Aylmer Park to-morrow ?” Clara asked. 

« At half-past four,” said the Captain. 

“ Oh indeed ; —so early asthat.” What 
was she to say next? Will, who had not 
touched his coffee, and who was sitting stiffly 
at the table as though he were bound in 
duty not to move, was becoming more and 
more grim every moment. She almost re- 
pented that she had asked him to remain 
with them. Certainly there was no comfort 
in his company, either to them or to himself. 
“ How long shall you remain in town, Will, 
before you go down to Plaistow ? ” she asked. 

“ One day,” he replied. 

“ Give my kind love,—my very kindest 
love to Mary. I wish I knew her.- I wish I 
could think that I might soon know her.”. 

“ You'll never know her,” said Belton. 
The tone of his voice was actually, 
savage as he spoke;—so much so that 
Aylmer turned in his chair to look at him, 
and Clara did not dare to answer him. 
But now that he had been made to speak, 
it seemed that he was determined to perse- 
vere. ‘How should you ever know her? 
Nothing will ever bring you into Norfolk, 
and nothing will ever take her out of it.” 

“T don’t quite see why either of those as- 
sertions should be made.” 

“Nevertheless they’re* both true. Had 
you ever meant to come to Norfolk you 
would have come now.” He had not even 
asked her to come, having arranged with his 
sister that in their existing circumstances 
any such asking would not be a kindness; 
and yet he rebuked her now for not coming! 

“My mother is very anxious that Miss 
Amedroz should pay her a visit at Aylmer 
Park,” said the Captain. 

“And she’s going to Aylmer Park, so 
your mother’s anxiety need not disturb her 
any longer.” , 

“ Come, Will, don’t be out of temper with 
us,” said Clara. “It is our last night to- 
gether. We, who are so dear to each 
other, ought not to quarrel.” 

“T’m not quarrelling with you,” said he. 

“TI can hardly suppose that Mr. Belton 
wants to quarrel with me,” said Captain 





“Who;1? No;I don’t want any more 


Aylmer, smiling. 
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“T’m sure he does not,” said Cla. Bel- 
ton sat silent, with his eyes fixed upon the 
table, and with a dark frown upon his brow. 
He did long to quarrel with Captain Ayl- 
mer; but was still anxious, if it might be 
possible, to save himself from what he knew 
would be a transgression. 

“To use a phrase common with us down 
in Yorkshire,” said Aylmer, “I should say 
that Mr. Belton had got out of bed the 
wrong side this morning.” 

“What the d— does it matter to you, sir, 
what side I got out of bed,” said Will, 
clenching both his fists. Oh;—if he might 
only have been allowed to have a round of 
. five minutes with Aylmer, he would have 
been restored to good temper for that night, 
let the subsequent results have been what 
they might. He moved his feet impatient- 
ly on the floor, as though he were longing 
to kick something ; and then he pushed his 
coffee-cup away from him, upsetting half 
‘the contents upon the table, and knocking 
down a wine-glass, which was broken. 

“ Will;— Will,” said Clara, looking at 
him with imploring eyes. 

* Then he shouldn’t talk to me about get- 
ting out of bed on the wrong side. I didn’t 
say anything to him.” 

“Tt is unkind of you, Will, to quarrel 
with Captain Aylmer bevause' he is my 
friend.” 

“I don’t want to quarrel with him; or, 
rather, as I won’t quarrel with him because 
you don’t wish it, Pl go away. I can’t do 
more than that. I didn’t want todine with 
him here. There’s my cousin Clara, Cap- 
tain Aylmer; I love her better than all the 
world besides. Love her! It seems to me 
that there’s nothing else in the world for me 
to love. I'd give my heart for her this min- 
ute. All that I have in the world is hers. 
Oh,—love her! I don’t believe that it’s 
in you to know what I mean when I say 
that I love her! She tells me that she’s 
going to be your wife. You can’t suppose 
that I can be very comfortable under those 
circumstances, — or that I can be very fond 
of you. I’m not very fond of you. Now 
I'll go away, and then I shan’t trouble you 
any more. But look here,— if ever you 
should ill-treat her, whether you marry 
her or whether you don’t, I’ll crush every 
bone in your skin.” Having so spoken he 
went to the door, but stopped himself before 
he left the room. “Good-bye, Clara. I’ve 
got a word or two more to say to you, but 
I'll write you a line down stairs. You can 
show it to him if you please. It'll only be 
about business. Good-night.” 

She had got up and followed him to the 
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door, and he had taken her by the hand. 
“ You shouldn’t let your passion get the bet- 
ter of you in this way,” she said; but the 
tone of her voice was very soft, and her 
eyes were full of love. 

‘* T suppose not,” said he. 

“T can forgive him,” said Captain Ayl- 
mer. 

“Damn your forgiveness,” said Will Bel- 
ton. Then Clara dropped the hand and 
started back, and the door was shut, and 
Will Belton was gone. 

“Your cousin seems to be a nice sort of 
young man,” said Aylmer. 

“ Cannot you understand it all, Frederic, 
and pardon him?” 

“T can pardon him easily enough; but 
one doesn’t like men who are given to 
threatening. He’s not the sort of man that 
I took him to be.” 

“Upon my word I think he’s as nearly 
perfect as a man can be.” 

“ Then you like men to swear at you, and 
to swagger like Bobadils, and to misbehave 
themselves, so that one has to blush for 
them if a servant chances to hear them. 
Do you really think that he has conducted 
himself to-day like a gentleman ?” 

“I know that he is a gentleman,” said 
Clara. 

“ ] must confess I have no reason for sup- 
posing him to be so but your assurance.” 

“ And I hope that is sufficient, Frederic.” 

Captain Aylmer did not answer her at 
once, but sat for awhile silent, considering 
what he would say. Clara, who understood 
his moods, knew that he did not mean to 
drop the subject, and resolved that she 
would defend her cousin, let Captain Ayl- 
mer attack him as he would. “ Upon my 
word, I hardly know what to say about it,” 
said Aylmer. 

“Suppose, then, that we say nothing 
more. Will not that be best?” 

“ No, Clara. I cannot now let the mat- 
ter pass by in that way. You have asked 
me whether Ido not think Mr: Belton to 
be a gentleman, and I must say that I doubt 
it. Pray hear me out before you answer 
me. Ido not want to be harder upon him 
than I can help; and I would have borne, 
and I did bear from him, a great deal in si- 
lence. But he said that to me which I can- 
not allow to pass without notice. He had 


the bad taste to speak to me of his— his 
regard for you.” 

‘“T cannot see what harm he did by that; 
— except to himself.” 

“TI believe that it is understood among 
gentlemen that one man never pone to 
another man about the lady the ot 


er man 
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means to marry, unless they are very inti- 
mate friends indeed. What I mean is, that 
if Mr. Belton had understood how gentle- 
men live together, he would never have 
said anything to me about his affection for 
you. He should at any rate have supposed 
me to be ignorant of it. There is some- 
thing in the very idea of his doing so that 
is in the highest degree indelicate. 1 won- 
_ Clara, that you do not see this your- 
self.” 

“T think he was indiscreet.” 

“ Indiscreet ! Indiscreet is not the word 
for’such conduct. I must say, that as far 
4 my opinion goes, it was ungentleman- 

e.” 

“T don’t believe that there is a nobler- 
minded gentleman in all London than my 
cousin Will.” 

“ Perhaps it gratified you to hear from 
him the assurance of his love,” said Cap- 
tain Aylmer. 

“If it is your wish to insult me, Freder- 
ic, I will leave you.” 

“Tt is my wish to make you understand 
that your judgment has been wrong.” 

“ That is simply a matter of opinion, and 
as I do not wish to argue with you about it, 
Ihad better go. At any rate, I am very 
tired. Good-night, Frederic.” He then 
told her what arrangements he had made 
for the morrow, at what hour she would be 
called, and when she would have her break- 
fast. After that he let her go without mak- 
ing any further allusion to Will Belton. 

It must be admitted that the meeting be- 
tween the lovers had not been auspicious ; 
and it must be acknowledged, also, that 
Will Belton had behaved very badly. I 
am not aware of the existence of that spe- 
cial understanding among gentlemen jn re- 
spect to the ladies they ape going to marry 
which Captain Aylmer so eloquently de- 
scribed; but, nevertheless, I must confess 
that Belton would have done better had he 
kept his feelings to himself. And when he 
talked of crushing his rival's bones, he laid 
himself justly open to severe censure. But, 


for all that, he was no Bobadil. He was angry, 


sore, and miserable; and in his anger, sore- 
ness, and misery he had allowed himself to 
be carried away. He felt very keenly his 
own folly, even as he was leaving the room, 
and as he made his way out of the hotel he 
hated himself for his own braggadocio. “I 
wish some one would crush my bones,” he 
said to himself almost audibly. “No one 
oe deserved to be crushed better than I 
0.” 

Clara, when she got to her own room, 

was very serious and very sad. What was 
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to be thevend of it all? This had been her 
first meeting after her father’s death with 
the man whom she had promised to marry ; 
indeed, it was the first meeting after her 
promise had been given: and they had 
only met to quarrel. There had been no 
word of love spoken between them. She 
had parted frcm him now almost in anger, 
without the slightest expression of confi- 
dence between them, — almost as those part 
who are constrained by circumstances to be 
together, but who yet hate each other, and 
know that theyhate each other. Was there in 
truth any love between him and her? Andif 
there was none, could there be any advan- 
tage, any either to him or to her, in this 
journey of hers to Aylmer Park? Would 
it not be better that she should send for him 
and tell him that they were not suited for 
each other, and that thus she should — 
from all the terrors of. Lady Aylmer? 

she thought of this, she could not but think 
of Will Belton also. Not a gentleman? If 
Will Belton was not a gentieman, she de- 
sired to know nothing further of gentlemen. 
Women are so good and kind that those 
whom they love they love almost the more 
when they commit offences, because of the 
offences so committed. Will Belton had 
been guilty of great offences, — of offences 
for which Clara was prepared to lecture him 
in the gravest manner should opportunities 
for such lectures ever come ;— but I think 
that they had increased her regard for him 
rather than diminished it. She could not, 
however, make up her mind to send for 
Captain Aylmer, and when she went to bed 
she had resolved that the visit to Yorkshire 
must be made. 

Before she left her room the following 
morning, a letter was brought to her from 
her cousin, which had been written that 
morning. She asked the maid to inquire 
for him, and sent down word to him that if 
he were in the house she specially wished 
to see him; but the tidings came from the 
hall porter that he had gone out very early, 
and Fad expressly said that he should not 
breakfast at the inn. 

The letter was as follows: — 


“ Dear CLARA, 

“ T meant to have handed to you the 
enclosed in person, but I lost my temper 
last night, — like a fool as I am, — and so I 
couldn’t doit. You need not have any 
scruple about the money which I send, — 
£100 in ten ten-pound notes, — as it is your 
own. There is the rent due up to your 
father’s death, which is more than what I 





now enclose, and there will be a great many 
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other items, as to all of which you shall 
have a proper account. When you want 
more, you had better draw on me, till things 
are settled. It shall all be done as soon as 
possible. It would not be comfortable for 
you to go away without money of your own, 
and I suppose you would not wish that he 
should pay for your journeys and things 
before you are married. 

“Of course I made a fool of myself yes- 
terday. I believe that I usually do. It is 
not any good my begging your pardon, for 
I don’t suppose I shall ever trouble you any 
more. Good-bye, and God bless you. 

“ Your ever affectionate cousin, 


“ WiLt1aAM BELTON. 





“Tt was a bad day for me whenI made 


up my mind to go to Belton Castle last sum- 
mer.” 


Clara, when she had read the letter, sat 
down and cried, holding the bundle of notes 
in her hand. What would she do with 
them? Should she send them back? Oh 
no;—she would do nothing to displease 
him, or to make him think that she was 
angry with him. Besides, she had none of 
that dislike to taking his money which she 
had felt as to receiving money from Captain 
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Aylmer. He had said that she would be his 
sister, and she would take from him any as- 
sistance that a sister might properly take 
from a brother. ; 

She went down stairs and met Captain 
Aylmer in the sitting-room. He stepped up 
to her as soon as the door was closed, and 
she could at once see that he had determin- 
ed to forget the unpleasantnesses of the pre- 
vious evening. He — up to her, and 
gracefully taking her by one hand, and 

assing the other behind her waist, saluted 
~ in a becoming and appropriate manner. 
She did not like it. She especially disliked 
it, believing in her heart of hearts that she 
would never become the wife of this man 
whom she had fessed to love, — and 
whom she really had once loved. But she 
could only bear it. And, to say the truth, 
there was not much suffering of that kind to 
be borne. 

Their journey down to Yorkshire was 
very prosperous. He maintained his good 
humour throughout the day, and never 
once said a word about Will Belton. Nor 
did he say a word about Mrs. Askerton. 
“ Do your best to please my mother, Clara,” 
he said, as they were driving up from the 
park lodges to the house. This was fair 
enough, and she therefore promised him 
that she would do her best. 





WE have lost within one week two accom- 
plished authoresses, Lady Theresa Lewis, the 
sister of Lord Clarendon, and Mrs. Gaskell. 
They were both novelists, Mrs. Gaskell the 
more remarkable of the two, while Lady 
Theresa Lewis had done other valuable work, 
including Lives from the Clarendon Gallery, and 

quite recently edited Miss Berry’s memoirs. 
Her novels, the Semi-Detached House and the 
Semi-Attached Couple, especially the former, 
were full of wit and lively observation. She 
died while on a visit to the Principal of Braze- 
nose College, Oxford, having survived her 
husband only two years. Mrs. Gaskell’s death 
was still more sudden. It took place at Alton 
last Sunday, while she was sitting and reading 
with her daughters. She had written much, 





and for the most part well. Mary Barton, the 
first of the cotton-mill class of novels, is a tale 
of great power, and ey te (probably her 
finest literary effort, unless her last book Wives. 
and Daughters, surpasses it in its own line) is 
a study of “still life” of exquisite workman- 
ship. Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Miss Bropté, too, 
though not without grave defects, is a piece of 
biography not likely soon to be forgotten. We 
hope it may prove that Wives and Daugthers, 
which was to be concluded in the January 
number of the Cornhill, had received the final 
touches from its author’s hand. Mrs. Gaskell 
had quite recently contributed several papers of 
true humour to the Pall Mall Gazette. — Spec- 
tator, 18th November. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN JAMAICA. 


From the Spectator, 11 Nov. 
THE INSURRECTION IN JAMAICA. 


WE are still without precise intelligence 
from Jamaica, but enough is known of the 
condition of the island to justify us in a blank 
denial of the assertions that the negroes said 
to be in insurrection gre influenced by Hay- 
tian agitators, and are themselves only too 
well off. They are badly off, so badly off that 
the island has for months been a perplexity 
to the Colonial Office, and that for seven 
weeks at least the Secretary of State has ex- 
se news of an attempted insurrection. 

tters are even now in town from Jamaica 
in which the alarm of the local Government 
and the strange movements among the 
squadron are noticed either with ridicule 
or apprehension, and, the few persons still 
keenly interested in the colony are well 
aware of a discontent which a trifle may 
have sufficed to blow into aflame. This dis- 
content has been growing for years, and 
finds its ultimate root in two causes, one of 
which is ineradicable, except perhaps by 
long-continued prosperity, while the other 
is within the reach of Parliamentary action. 
The two are the increase of population and 
the character of the Legislative Assembly. 
The negroes, always prolific, as very poor 
races are every where apt to be, have since the 
emancipation multiplied with extraordinary 
rapidity. The climate suits them, the re- 
lease from forced labour has increased the 
healthiness of the women, early marriage 
has been fostered as an antedote to the 
immorality customary in slave colonies, and 
though there is a terrible amount of licence 
remaining, it is not of a kind or degree to 
check greatly the increase of population. 
The pressure for subsistence becomes yearly 
greater, while the means of procuring it 
grow yearly less. Sugar, the grand staple 
of the export trade, cannot be cultivated to 
advantage without scientific appliances, that 
is, without capital, and capita ies for years 
been leaving Jamaica, till only some 30,000 
persons are now maintained by the ancient 
cultivation of the island. Other planting 
scarcely exists, and the negroes therefore 
are driven to hire little plots of ground, 
upon which they grow their food and some 
little tobacco, but scarcely anything else 
which can be converted into money. The 
island is therefore a populated by 
cottiers, as poor as Irish cottiers, as depend- 
ent upon the harvest, and if it be possible 
still more unenlightened. 

To this population, over-numerous, pover- 


. ty-stricken, and ignorant, the Legislative 


bly adds a number of coloured im- 
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migrants im from India and used 
up at a frightful pace, and refuses justice, 
education,and a sound system of convey- 
ance. That Assembly is elected by less 
than 2,500 voters in a population of 441,000, 
and legislates exclusively in the interest of 
the planters. These latter are as a body 
inheritors of the slaveholding ideas, and 
sometimes of the slaveholding morality, and 
they have refused all measures in the inter- 
ests of the blacks, wasted half a million ster- 
ling on coolies, who die like sheep, passed a 
whipping Act which recalls the tone of the 
old Blac Code, and imposed enormous du- 
ties on English imports, duties so heavy 
that, as was publicly stated inthe Assembly 
the negroes were falling back upon naked- 
ness to avoid the cost of clothing as raised 
by ws last tariff. They could pay in kind, 
but they cannot in cash, and they have no 
means of raising more. The planters will 
not buy of them, the dealers do not like the 
half-cleaned produce which is all they as 
cottier cultivators can offer, and in many 
cases the right of eviction is used as in Ben- 
gal, to compel the tenantry to cultivate par- 
ticular articles and sell them to the owner 
at a fixed price. Of one such case we have 
the details, as of others which prove that 
the true substitute for slavery, fair wages , 
for fair work, has not yet entered the island 
imagination. The greatest grievance of all, 
however, is the refusal of justice. Jamaica. 
has been organized on the country-gentle- 
man system, the owners being the sole mag- 
istrates, and the owners are said to be unfair 
towards the coloured population. It does not 
matter much in ‘a political point of view 
whether this charge is true or not. Observ- 
ers like Dr. Underhill, a cool, shrewd man, 
whose evidence is distrusted because he is 
Secretary to the Baptist Mission, but who 
is a layman and not a negrophile, think it 
has a foundation, the planter even when 
upright being swayed by a feeling of race 
engrained into his very heart. Successive 
Governors, too, have thought it, and have 
pleaded for stipendiary magistrates, but the 
Assembly is jealous of its electors’ power, 
and absolutely refuses to change the system. 
Whether however the charge is true or 
false, it is believed to be true, and that be- 
lief is fatal to any confidence between 
Governors and governed. The negro when 
injured will not apply to the magistrates, 
and when summoned accepts his sentence 
as a “ white oppression,” while all civil con- 
tracts fall hopelessly out of gear. Knowing 
that he has to deal with a poor employer, 
the negro refuses to make a binding con- 
tract, and when engaged by the day bolts, 
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unless regularly paid. He cannot recover 
his wages by law, and therefore can and 
will give no credit, while the planter who 
wants him only for half the year is often 
unable to pay until the crop is in, that is, 
until the negro has abandoned his own cro’ 
for the uncertain chance of obtaining his 
employer’s wages. There are no county 
courts available, and the negro finding no 
redress from the civil law, believing in none 
from the criminal law, ignorant by legisla- 
tive defect, and self-indulgent from the ab- 
sence of result to his self-restrant, falls back 
absolutely upon the little plot which is not 
his, to which he can get no lease, and which 
he is not permitted by the conveyancing 
system to buy. When that. plot fails the 
world falls from beneath his feet, and for 
the past two years it has failed from drought, 
failed till the people were in places actually 
without food —there is no poor law — till 
they, among the vainest of races, leave their 
children without clothing, till in places they 
deliberated whether they, like their fathers, 
had not better fly to the mountains. The 
accidental publication of a letter from Dr. 
Underhill to Mr. Cardwell, which had so 
impressed the Secretary that he forwarded 
it to Governor Eyre for a report, blew the 
discontent into a flame, and méetings of 
coloured men were held, demanding higher 
wages, education, better representation, an 
end to immigration, and the exemption of 
raw materials from import duties. None of 
these demands were complied with; the 
Governor, though admitting the badness of 
the governing class, condemned the negroes, 
and an unlucky placard was published by 
authority, headed “The Queen’s Advice,” 
and containing in other words the answer 
which Pharach gave to the children of Is- 
rael, “ Ye are idle, ye are idle.” This in- 
creased the irritation to its height, and some 
accidental circumstance, most probably a 
movement anong the West Indian Regi- 
ments, who are principally liberated Afri- 
cans, has, we doubt not, caused the explo- 
sion which has led to the demand for troops. 
It cannot be a very formidable one, for the 
negroes have no arms, and unless the black 
soldiers have joined it, it is difficult to see 
why they alone were not strong enough to 
put it down. 

The first duty of the Government, it is 
clear, is to put down the insurrection. 
Whatever the evils inherent in the present 
system, and they are many, the violent up- 
rising of an ignorant population is not the 
remedy for them, and they must if needful 
be reduced to order by the strong arm. 
That done, however, it will become the duty 





of the Imperial Government to re-organize 
the island, if necessary by measures of revo- 
lutionary breadth: The old order of things 
has broken down. The Assembly, convened 
on a plan two hundred years old, is a nest 
of p+ eal and the planting class is alike 
by hereditary feeling and by circumstances 
disqualified for the possession of absolute 
power. If they were angels they would be 
disqualified by the ineradicable distrust 
among those they govern, begotten by two 
centuries of misrule, and being what they 
are, average Englishmen, with strong pre- 
judices, declining capital, and the moral 
tone of a passed-away state of society, are 
entirely unable to attract the confidence of 
those beneath them. On the other hand, 
there is no class in the country to whom 
their power can be transferred. The mu- 
lattoes are not educated, and encourage race 
hatreds of their own, and the negroes must 
be educated before they can be trusted 
with the franchise. ‘There is no iron ne- 
cessity, as in the Southern States of Ameri- 
ca, for giving them power in order that 
they may not be trampled on, for an author- 
ity exists in the island competent to secure 
justice. The Queen’s representative, and 
he alone in Jamaica, esses at once the 
requisite knowledge, the needful confidence, 
and the indispensable freedom from class 
interest, and to him all power should, as in 
Ceylon, be temporarily confided. If Mr. 
Cardwell doubts as to the condition of the 
island, let him send out a royal commission 
of inquiry, or if, as is probable, he knows 
facts as strong as any commission could 
gather, let him at once propose to Parlia- 
ment the conversion of Jamaica into a 
Queen’s colony. Ceylon, with its hostile 
races and labour difficulties, prospers under 
that régime, and any Governor who has served 
in the Mauritius, or Ceylon, or India would be 
able to re-arrange society upon the double 
bases of peasant proprietorship and swift re- 
dress for civil or military injury. There is 
no danger to the planter in such a change, 
for the Governor would be a white, and the 


stronger the laws against fraud, the greater 


the influence of capital and ownership. 
Transform most of the taxes from customs 
duties into direct imposts, as Earl Grey rec- 
ommended, and the negro must work to 
earn them, while a new tenure for the waste 
land, asystem of compulsory education, and 
a little increase in the means of communica- 
ting between the interior and the sea, will 
speedily give him means of payment. The 
talk about negro indolence 1s pure rubbish. 


There is no settled race upon earth which , 


is indolent, the Bengalee slaving nine hours 
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a day, and the Neapolitan tilling his land 
with as much assiduity as a Dutchman, and 
the negro is only lazy because he never 
reaps the reward of labour. ‘Ten years of 
strict, equal government, administered b 

& man who can press hard when needful on 
either race, and who will attend to physi- 
cal improvement, will, we believe, make the 
island as prosperous as Ceylon, where, with 
no slavery and a native population which 
will not work for wages, the people import 
European goods to the extent of a pound a 
head per annum, and the Treasury is so over- 
flowing that the Colonial Office has quar- 
relled with the planters by issuing an order 
that they shall pay for their own troops. 
Nothing short of a radical change like this 
can, we are convinced, save the. island, 
which is full of natural resources, from sink- 
ing finally into the condition of a great trop- 
ical pauper warren; hopelessly insolvent, 
and requiring to be garrisoned with at least 
five thousand men. k possession of that kind 
is worse than useless, and it rests with Mr. 
Cardwell to avoid a calamity which may yet 
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measures of repression, which in Ireland 
we should not have, in the small force at 
the disposal of the Governor when the out- 
break first occurred. But whatever the 
truth may be, a rebellion which has pro- 
voked — and still more, if it were possible 
to speak of it as a rebellion, which has 
justified —the summary execution of hun- 
dreds of her Majesty’s subjects, in an island 
whose whole population is not larger than 
that of a first-class manufacturing town, 
and this when the rebellion did not to all 
appearance even touch more than a tenth 
part of the population, cannot, after its 
suppression, be passed by without searching 
inquiry into causes and remedies. What 
has happened ‘in Jamaica is probably equiv- 
alent to the reckless shooting or hanging 
by court-martial of upwards of 200, per- 
haps nearly 400, persons for insurrection in 
a population not larger than that of Derby, 
—for it is pretty clear that the rebellion 
had not extended to the west of Kingston, 
and has not affected anything like the 
whole population to the east of it. Some 
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interfere with the prosperity budgets of| of the despatches of the officers charged 


many years. He has a great opportunity 
before him, and may yet prove to the public 
that he possesses the one quality opinion 
does not attribute to him — governing 
force. 





From the Spectator, 18th November. 

Tue rebellion in Jamaica, and its bloody 
suppression, at the cost of 200, or as some 
reports say, near 400 lives, some of them 
women’s, taken with no further security for 
justice than court-martial trials, — which 
practically mean of course trials without 
any defence for the criminal, — must at 


with the suppression of the rebellion have, 
too, been written in a tone of vindictive 
and vulgar triumph over their bloody meas- 
ures. Colonel J. Francis Hobb, of the 6th 
Royals, writes in a style which, if it had 
been adopted by a Northern General in 
the late war, would have been held up to 

ublic loathing. Thus:—“I have Paul 

ogle’s valet tor my guide, a little fellow of 
extraordinary intelligence. A light rope 
tied to the stirrups, and a revolver now and 
then to his head, cause us thoroughly to un- 
derstand each other; and he knows every 
single rebel in the island by name and face, 


least produce that thorough investigation of | and has just been selecting the captains, col- 


our system of government in Jamaica which 


onels, and secretaries out of an immense gang 


would have been deferred for years but for | of prisoners just come in here, whom I shall 


such an outbreak. Had the Fenian out- 
break really occurred in Ireland, England 
would scarcely have tolerated the summary 


have shot to-morrow morning.” Now either 
these bloody measures were due to a com- 
paratively legitimate panic in which case 


infliction of capital punishment on hundreds | the danger must have been fearful, and the 


of prisoners, without any conviction before 


rebellion therefore one exciting universal 


a criminal tribunal, even if the outbreak | enthusiasm among the black population, 


had begun with atrocities such as were 
threatened in the letters of the Fenian 
conspirators, or such as have apparently 


and then, we think, it will be pretty clear 
that the system of government must be 
both improved and strengthened ; or, as is 


been inflicted on some of the upper classes | pretty clear, they were beyond what the 


.of Jamaica. In the present state of our 


knowledge of what has actually occurred, 
it would almost seem that there have been 
ten times as many executions of rebels as 
crimes of personal violence committed by 


circumstances justified, and taken in the 
violent passion of caste-hatred and revenge 
for the outrages committed by the negroes, 
and in that case there can be little doubt 
that justice demands a thorough investiga- 


them. That of course may be a false in-| tion. The —- is great in any case. 


ference, due to the insufficiency of our} But we may trust t 





at it will foree upon us 


news, and there may be excuses for violent} the consideration of measures not only 
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likely to prevent its recurrence, but to 
remedy evils that have now for thirty years 
been chronic. 

The imperfect information which we even 
now possess confirms, so far as it goes, our 
view of last week, that the insurrection is 
due to no external source, but is, in the last 
instance at least, the result of a long 
drought, producing excessive poverty, ter- 
ribly aggravated by excessive taxation, and 
co-operating with a very bad administra- 
tion of justice to inspire the large negro 
yoeeneee with a sense of wrong. No 

oubt, too, these combustible elements were 
kindled into a flame in the last instance by 
the publication of the Governor's inquiries 
for remedial suggestions, and the general 
refusal of the ruling class of the island to 
admit that any remedies beyond greater in- 
dustry on the part of the negro labourers 
were needed or possible. But if this be 
the true account of the matter, as we fancy 
it will prove, the statement of our latest 
news, that the insurrection was one, not 
social or political, but of race, — of the pure 
negroes against whites and half-castes, — 
can scarcely be true. Indeed the statement 
contained in the summary of news itself, 
that men of influence had been travelling 
through the country for some time “ad- 
dressing meetings on the subjéct of negro 
wrongs, telling them they were oppressed and 
ground down by taxes,” and the further 
statement that “this excited the people, 
and they determined to seize the land from 
all the landowners, white and coloured,” — 
which means, we take it, all the rich land- 
owners as contrasted with the small free- 
holders, — points clearly to a rebellion pri- 


marily due to‘poverty and supposed abuses: 


" in the laws of property, and only associated 
with prejudices of colour (if at all) so far 
as colour marks different strata of wealth 
and proprietary influence. It is true that 
the Colonial Standard of Kingston asserts 
boldly that the plot contemplated the mur- 
der of every white or half-caste man and 
child, in the island, but the preservation of 
the women for the service and pleasure of 
the negroes. Minutely examined, however, 
the very article which asserts this, contains 
matter inconsistent with such a design. In 
the first place it asserts “that Mr. George 
William Gordon,” a black gentleman, a 
member of the Legislative Assembly, who, 
though he gave himself up, has been instant- 
ly hanged without a civil trial by the tribu- 
nal called court-martial, “and certain of 
the chiefs were, after the success of the 
rebellion, to proceed to England, to obtain 
the sanction of Her Majesty to the new 
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state of things.” The Colonial Stanlard 
speaks in the highest terms of Mr. Gordon’s 
ability, and of him as “ exercising in a su- 
preme de the unscrupulousness, cant, 
and peculiar tact [our colonial contem- 
porary is not classical in its style] required 
to give unbounded influence upon the 
negro.” Now would a man of such ability 
think of coming to England to gain the 
assent of Her Majesty and our Parliament 
to a rebellion which had begun in whole- 
sale massacres of men and children, and 
ended in reducing to servitude or prostitut- 
ing to licentious passions the English ladies 
of Jamaica? ‘The thing is absurd. If 
there is really, as is said, clear evidence 
that Mr. Gordon was to come as a delegate 
to England, we may be sure that the plan 
of the rebellion was not one of massacre, 
but only one of political revolution. More- 
over, there is another passage in the same 
article which compels the same inference. 
The writer appears to argue from what the 
insurgents dd not do, to the fearfully ag- 

ravated character of their intentions, as 
Miss Squeers inferred from her unconscious- 
ness of external injuries inflicted by Nicho- 
las Nickleby that she must be suffering 
from the most fearful internal injuries 
hitherto unrevealed. We do not profess to 
be able to construe the latter sentences of 
the following charge against the rebels, but 
it seems clear that its tenor is to infer the 
dreadful character of the rebel designs from 
the great degree of restraint put by the 
leaders upon their passions: — 


“‘The manner in which the rebels conducted 
themselves bears out this plan thoroughly, and 
the coolness and system with which they pro- 
ceeded prove the force of the organization un- 
der which they acted. Even whilst their worst 
passions might have been aroused by the ees 
ty of gratifying personal animosities, and by the 
temptation of plunder, they kept in view the condi- 
tions of the programme set out for them, and ex- 
hibited enough self-restraint to respect the prop- 
erty of the Maroons, whose interference they 
feared to provoke. The leaders among them, 
and indeed none, except the rioters who follow- 
ed their steps, took liquor, although the night 
before starting for Morant Bay they had de- 
liberately swallowed rum and gunpowder to 
fortify themselves for the bloody deeds of the 
morrow.” 


And on these poor wretches, who showed 
so deep a design by not murdering all the 
whites they met, the wild Maroons have 
been let ioose and allowed to kill them and 
dance sublime war dances round them at 
their pleasure! If we examine strictly;the 
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imperfect history we have received of the 
actual atrocities, the evidence seems to us 
to aye stronger that the rioters, though 
guilty of horrible and savage crimes, were 
not prosecuting a crusade against colour, 
but only taking brutalj revenge on men 
whom they chose to consider their oppres- 
sors; nay, in the very heart of the most 
rebellious district, there were many cases of 
strong attachment on the ~~ of negroes 
to their white superiors, and of great risks 
incurred to protect them. For example, on 
Hordley estate the negroes mustered in 
force to protect the party that had taken 
refuge there, against the rebels. Again, we 
are told that a crowd of rebels entered a 
Mr. Fitzherbert’s. house and seized him b 
the throat. Mr. Fitzherbert remonstrated, 
saying “that he had just come to the island, 
and done them no harm,” — on which the 
agreed to release him, only “calling his 
attention to the warning which their pro- 
ceedings conveyed,” and butchering his 
book-keeper, not a new comer, before his 
eyes. In the same way a Mr. Da Costa’s 
life was spared at the entreaty of his wife, 
on the ground that he was “only a poor 
clerk, and had nothing to do with the 
parish.” These men, it is clear, were not 
prosecuting a crusade against the white 
race, but taking vengeance on persons 
whom they chose to think their political 
enemies. Even the massacre at Morant 
Bay, a sufficiently bloody affair, did not 
begin till after the mob had been fired on 
from the court-house and blood so spilt by 
the besieged, and even then the two physi- 
cians’ lives were spared, and many instances 
of attempts on the part of the faithful 
negroes to save individual lives among the 
upper elass are related, while no instances 
of outrages on women and children are 
given at all. The details we have at pres- 
ent would seem to show that the rebellion 
was organized as a political measure, and 
though carried out by men much more 
brutal and ionate than those who had 
planned an eg to lead it, still without 
any race-hatred as such,—by men who 
butchered whites and mulattoes rather than 
negroes, only because they represented the 
wealth-aristocracy of the island. 

When we recall the abominable legisla- 
tion which, during a two years’ drought, 
that pressed on the poor provision-growers 
of Jamaica as heavily as two years’ bad 
harvest would press on England if there 
were no large stores of capital to relieve 
the distress, kept up a general import duty 


of 12} per cent. ad valorem on all elasses of 


imports, which taxes (as we believe, still, — 





certainly it was so within the last few 
years) —salt provisions, meat, fish, and far- 
inaceous food, as high as 30 to ‘40 per 
cent., and levies on each poor provision- 
grower’s cart 18s. annually, while the great 
planters’ carts, if used only on the estate 
and not traversing the roads, are not taxed 
at all; which takes 10s. a head for horses, 
but leaves the planters’ draft-stock; oxen, 
free; which taxes the planters’ exports at 
3s. a hogshead, and the small settlers’ sugar, 
ginger, coffee, arrow-root, at 2s. a barrel, 
which provides no education at all worth 
mention for the poor negro out of a very 
wasteful expenditure, and which has failed 
to supply any county courts in which the 
poor man can get sure and cheap justice, 
— when we recall all’ this, there seems to 
be no difficulty in accounting for this re- 
bellion, and not much, as we hinted last 
week, in seeing the remedy, if only that 
remedy be practicable. We believe that 
the better planters are fully agreed with 
the friends of the negro labourers, in think- 
ing the Legislative Assembly of Jamaica 
little better than a nuisance and obstruc- 
tion, offering the forms of liberty and the 
reality of the worst kind of oligarchy — a 
corrupt oligarchy. Thorough investigation 
we must have, but we have a strong suspi- 
cion it will issue in showing that by pres- 
sure of fsome kind, not dificult for the 
Imperial Government to devise, the present 
legislative constitution of Jamaica must be 
swept away, and a far stronger control 
iven to the representative of Her Majesty. 
n the meantime all England will call for a 
searching investigation into the bloody 
measures adopted to suppress the rebellion. 





From the Economist, 18 Nov. 

THERE is up to a certain point a striking 
analogy between the insurrection in Jamai- 
caand the Fenian movement. In each 
case the persons engaged in the plot were, 
with one or two exceptions, men of no 
standing, of little education, and of very 
slender resources. In each the leaders re- 
lied upon the poverty and misery of certain 
classes and their rooted distrust of the law 
to furnish the stimulus to insurrection, and 
in each they proposed to divide the land as 
the legitimate spoil of victory. In Jamaica, 
too, as in Ireland, a few of the leaders en- 
tertained plans of murder, and there is some 
evidence — not much in either case, but 
still some — that entire classes had been 
marked out for massacre. Finally, there 
was in the grievances of each an element 
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of vagueness rarely discovered among men 
irritated enough to threaten insurrection. 
It is very difficult in Ireland to discover the 
precise complaints of the Fenians further 
than that they have to pay rent, that they 
receive too little wages, and that they are 
governed by men of another race; and in 
Jamaica also these are the only tangible 
subjects of complaint. There, however, the 
analogy ends. The Fenian movement was 
arrested in time, the negro insurrection was 
not. It might have been, as it was not in- 
tended to break out till Christmas, but Paul 
Bogle, the “ Stephens” of the negro Fenians, 
was a man of action, and hurled the parish 
of St. Thomas into a revolt before the rest 
were ready. The injudicious severity of 
the Custos or unpaid Prefect of the parish 
—a parish in Jamaica is the equivalent 
in size of an English county —set the ac- 
cumulated fuel on fire. He ordered a small 
body of volunteers to fire from the Court 
house on a mob of blacks who were threat- 
ening vengeance for some arrests, and the 
fire produced one of those mad bursts of fu- 
ry which with Asiatics and Africans supply 
the place of anger among Northerns, and 
the inmates of the Court House were all 

ut to death with the exception of a doctor. 
The negroes round the neighboring plan- 
tations then rose, and attacked the w ites, 
who fled in a panic, suggested as much by 
the history of Jamaica as by the visible facts, 
towards the towns. Many of them, it seems 
probable, were put to death, —though dis- 
tinctions were drawn, one gentleman escap- 
ing because he had been only two months 
in the island,—and many more of the 
quadroons, who are very obnoxious to the 
negroes from their social pride. It seems 
highly probable, from the imperfect informa- 
tion as yet received, that the slaughter was 
not directed against white men and brown 
men as races, but against such white men 
as owned land. and either white or brown 
men when acting as the landowners’ agents, 
these latter in Jamacia, as in Ireland, being 
the objects of a bitter local hostility not al- 
ways without reason. Some atrocities also 
were probably committed, black men in in- 
surrection not being scrupulous, but it is 
probable that the stories of mutilation are 
either inventions or generalizations from a 
single instance, and it is certain that an or- 
der had been circulated to kill no women 
or children, and that the order was obeyed. 
The officials on the spot appear to have act- 
ed with a good deal of energy and a very 
great deal of severity, more energy than 
we should have expected and more severity 
than we quite like to believe. The few 
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troops in the island, English and Kroo- 
man, were instantly under arms, the disaf- 
fected parishes were placed under martial 
law, the troops sent into those parishes, 
more troops summoned from Barbadoes, 
Halifax, and Nassau, the merchantmen di- 
rected to warn any men-of-war in their 
neighborhood, and the whites of the district 
and of Kingston formed into volunteer corps. 
Every negro caught red-handed, and we 
greatly fear every negro strongly suspected, 
was tried by drum-head courtmartial, and 
the number of executions is variously esti- 
mated at from two to four hundred, a pro- 
digious number in so limited a population as 
that of Eastern Jamaica. The active lead- 
er, Paul Bogle, was under trial when the 
news left, without a chance of escape, and 
another man, Mr. Gordon, whom the colo- 
nists evidently hate as a leader of “ revival- 
ists,” and a negro member of the Assembly 
as well as a promoter of insurrection, was 
already hanged. There must be hereafter 
an inquiry into the reasons of the severity 
displayed, and especially into the conduct 
of Colonel Hobbs ; but the rebellion is plain- 
ly suppressed, and the only task remaining 
to Mr. Cardwell is to prevent the recur- 
rence of scenes so discreditable to the Brit- 
ish name. 

He will not, we fear, find it a very easy 
one. It is always difficult to form an opin- 
ion as to the reality of grievances existing 
in a colony many thousands of miles distant, 
among a people of a lower civilization, and 
under circumstances which suggest little 
analogy in home life. When, however, the 
race 1s one.over which philanthropists and 
politicians have for half a century made war, 
and each, morsel of evidence affects the pol- 
icy of a great country, and each act is dis- 
cussed with the virulent perverseness excit- 
ed by race feeling, the difficulty becomes al- 
most insuperable. Nevertheless there are 
some few facts in Jamaica which can be 
proved almost to demonstration. First, 
that the immense majority of the popula- 
tion — thirty-two in eyery thirty-three — 
are exceedingly discontented, so discon- 
tented, that any change seems to them as if 
it would be a relief. Secondly, that the is- 
land does not advance either in wealth, pro- 
ductiveness, or any department of civiliza- 
tion. Thirdly, that these evils are not in- 
herent either in soil, or race, or relation of 
employer to employed, as they are not found 
under the same conditions of soil, race, and 
and employment in Barbadoes. Fourthly, 
that the system of government is not one 
under which the discontent can be remov- 
ed, or the retrogression in any degree ar- 
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rested. If these four points are conceded, 
and they are really beyond argument, it fol- 
lows that unless some insuperable obstacle 
exists, a new and better form of local gov- 
ernment ought to be devised. 

It is not necessary, we imagine, to waste 
space in proving the first point. Black per- 
sons without bayonets do not hurl themselves 
upon white persons with bayonets without 
some cause and very serious cause of discon- 
tent, nor does a free population discuss 
schemes of murder and rapine without some 
reason real or imaginary. It may be ima- 
ginary like the grievance of the Sepoys or 
exaggerated like the irritation of-the Fe- 
nians, but still it demands treatment, just as 
much as hypochondria in the individual pa- 
tient, though in its manifestations unreal, 
demands treatment. The second fact is ad- 
mitted, or rather urged, by all planters, all 
travellers, and the negroes themselves, and 
is demonstrable by statistics. The third is 
known to all who know the West Indies, 
and it is only the fourth upon which a few 
words are required. The governing power 
in Jamaica resides, and for two hundred 
years has resided, in an elective Assembly, 
created under a Royal Charter, and as in- 
dependent as any Canadian or Australian 
Parliament. The members of this Assem- 
bly are forty-seven in number, and are 
elected by all classes alike if possessed of a 
freehold of 61 a year. This franchise would 
not include a great number, the negroes sel- 
dom owning land, but lest it should include 
too many, the Assembly, soon after eman- 
cipation, passed a law compelling every vo- 
ter to register himself every year, and pay 
a registration fee of ten shillings. This rule, 
which would check English voters, has al- 
most stopped negro voting till the Assembly 
is almost entirely in the hands of persons 
who vote for the sake of retaining power. 
The majority are whites, with a few colored 
members, and we believe two negroes, one 
of whom has just been hanged by Colonel 
Hobbs, and their capacity may be best esti- 
mated from Mr. Trollope’s masterly sketch 
of their proceedings. In capacity the As- 


est — to a country vestry in a remote dis- 
trict, while in character it is much lower, 
its proceedings being characterized by sel- 
fishness, and it is greatly to be feared by ve- 
nality. The greater planters will not enter 
it, the negroes detest it, and it has since 
emancipation raised the tariff to an enor- 
mous height, rendered the colony almost in- 
solvent, and completely neglected education, 
public works, and the administgation of jus- 
tice. In particular it has left the adminis- 


tration of justice to the custodes and justices 
of the peace, the former of whom are ap- 
pointed for life, but unpaid, while the lat- 
ter have interests strongly opposed to those 
of the population among whom they have to 
carry out the law. It seems clear, alike 
from its constitution, from the contempt in 
which it is held, from the accounts of travel- 
lers, and from the reluctance of the best 
whites to enter it, that this Assembly is not 
an efficient gaverning body, but there is no 
other. If the island were independent anoth- 
er would be created in a month by a revo- 
lution, but English authority is too strong 
for that, and the population look for redress 
to the Crown, which cannot legally inter- 
fere. Even an Act of Parliament must have 
the sanctionof the local Assembly before it 
is law, and no taxes can be raised without 
its authority. No change of Government 
can, therefore, be made except by the As- 
sembly, which is incompetent to make any 
such as are required, and affairs therefore 
must, if strict legality is preserved, go on 
from bad to worse. The case, however, 
would seem to be one of those in which the 
strict legal rules ought not to he observed, 
The great planters and the negroes alike 
disliking the Assembly, it may be quite 
possible to persuade the members — a great 
number of whom are placeholders — to vote 
the suspension of the Constitution for a pe- 
riod of five years, leaving the Queen’s Rep- 
resentative during that period to make the 
best laws he can. He is sure, having no in- 
terests in any other direction, to be at all 
events fair, and will probably, if a man of 
energy, devise some endurable system of 
land tenure, parcel out waste land justly, 
and construct necessary roads. _ He is near- 
ly sure also to be popular, for the better 
whites are tired of the Assembly, while the 
negroes believe so entirely in the Queen’s 
Government, that these very insurgents pro- 
ed, after dividing all the lands, to send a 
Silaniien to London to obtain Her Majes- 
ty’s sanction to the arrangement. Instead 
of looking to a local Assembly, he would 
look to the Colonial Office, and, being in- 
dependent, take some pride in the prosperi- 
ty of the island and the content of its 
population. Should the Assembly finally 
refuse, then it will be questionable whether 
the time would not have arrived for extra 
legal measures, whether the Colonial Min- 
ister, for example, might not be justified in 
informing the Assembly that he deems a 
temporary dictatorship necessary, and that 
if it is not established he must increase the 
garrison of the island, and impose the cost 
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of the troops upon the island revenue, as 
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has just been done in Ceylon. Clearly this 
country cannot be at the expense of con- 
stantly repressing insurrections caused by 
mismanagement over which it has no con- 
trol. The Assembly would not like that 
meface ; and pressed, as it would be, by 
the “ aristocracy” and the population, its 
consent might, we should imagine, be ob- 
tained. If not, and Parliament declines for 
the sake of the Anglo-Saxon colonies to as- 
sert its omnipotence, we see no prospect for 
Jamaica except increased discontent, dimin- 
ished revenue, and greater necessity for 
military garrisons. 





From The Economist 18 Nov, 
SIR MORTON PETO ON AMERICA. 


Srr Morton PEro’s speech at Bristol 
last Thursday bears important testimony to 
the astonishing prosperity and almost undi- 
minished elasticity of the Northern States 
of America, under the enormous burden 
which, as it seemed to us, has been imposed 
upon its resources in the last few years. 

othing can be more clear than that those 
who predicted before the war, that the 
North must win by the sheer economical 
superiority of free labour, even more than 
by the numerical superiority of larger popu- 
lation, have had their prediction still more 
wonderfully verified than they themselves 
expected. The South was much more ut- 
terly exhausted, and the North much fur- 
ther from even the verge of exhaustion than 
we had any idea of, when the end came. 
There are not very many points on which 
the testimony of a traveller passing rapid] 
through a great country like America is 
worth very much, for he sees, of course, 
only a very small specimen of the society of 
any given town or State, and what he gath- 
ers in conversation is, therefore, necessarily 
gathered from too limited an experience to 
be of any great value. But there are afew 
specific points on which an intelligent man 
of business, who knows the language and 
modes of thought of men of business, is en- 
titled to considerable respect, and amongst 
these is, we think, the tone of feeling in 
that society on which ultimately the solven- 
cy of the Union depends with regard to sus- 
taining the national credit and good faith 
about the debt. “No person,” says Sir 
Morton Peto, “ who has the least informa- 
tion on the subject can doubt the ability of 
the Americans to pay their national debt, 
and any one who expressed a doubt of their 
willingness to do so would be treated with 
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merited contempt. On such a point as this 
Sir Morton Peto’s impression is worth a 
deal. The ability to pay the debt be- 
ing granted, —and this few doubt, — that 
state of the social mind to which voluntary 
repudiation is an impossibility, cannot well 
be mistaken by a shrewd man of business, 
and Sir Morton Peto seems to feel no kind 
of doubt that such is the state of the social 
mind in all those Northern States which he 
has recently visited. 
Moreover, Sir Morton Peto has seen not 


only what convinced him that America need - 


not, and would not, disclaim her obligations, 
but also what has convinced him that she 
will have very little difficulty in discharging 
her obligations. He has seen, in short, that 
the war, even while it lasted, did not visibly 
diminish the resources of the Free States 
engaged in it, or produce that disposition to 
postpone every costly municipal improve- 
ment and curtail every list of voluntary 
subscriptions which a war of much less mag- 
nitude would certainly have produced in 
England. In Boston, Sir Morton Peto 
found that no less than five millions sterling 
had been spent in improvements since the 
beginning of the war. And he related a 
fact which tells even more strongly on the 
condition of the North, for sometimes (as 
was the case recently in Lancashire) muni- 
cipal improvements may be undertaken on 
loans raised to aid the people in their pov- 
erty, while voluntary subscriptions are nev- 
er very easily raised in a time of great press- 
ure. Sir Morton Peto says that in four 
days’ time Mr. George Court Stewart raised 
no less than 92,000/ in Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia for a society whose object 
was to provide the wounded and dying men 
before Dende with religious aid. These 
are but slight indices, but slight indices will 
often tell more of the real wealth of a peo- 
ple than the legislative discussions on tax 
bills and expenditure, which are so much 
influenced by political considerations. The 
truth is, we have absolutely no idea in Eng- 
land of the wealth of a population whose 
average means are probably over 100/ a 
year for every family in the Bey With a 
very wealthy upper class and a very com- 
fortable middle class, we are yet quite unable 
to realize the condition of a people, the great 
masses of whose labourers are all as comfort- 
able as our best paid operatives in Man- 
chester. It is the enormous multiplication 
of small but adequate resources in the Unit- 
ed States which has produced that wonder- 
ful financial elasticity we are almost unable 
to understafd. Sir Morton Peto gives us a 
still more striking illustration of this in de- 
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SIR MORTON PETO ON AMERICA. . old 


scribing the cheerfulness with which dis- 
banded officers had returned from the field 
to their old civil duties. In a compositor’s 
office Sir Morton Peto saw “ a major, a cap- 
tain, a lieutenant, aserjeant,” all cheerfully at 
work at their types; indeed their places had 
been waiting forthem. Instead of the labour 
market being drugged by the disbanding of 
nearly a million men, productive occupations 
had all been waiting, with plenty of capital 
behind them, to spring into still greater life 
and energy so soon as the labour should be 
again at their disposal’ We happen to 
know another still more remarkable illustra- 
tion of the abundance of civilian work, and 
the preference of the men for it. Towards 
the end of the war, a reserve corps was 
formed expressly as a sort of reward for the 
men who had conducted themselves most 
gallantly. It became a question whether 
this corps should or should not be disband- 
ed. The Government wished to reduce ex- 
penditure and get rid of it, but hesitated, as 
it was composed of men who had done 
great service and been placed in it express- 
ly as a mode of giving them a permanent 
reward for that service. The officers de- 
cidedly objected to being disbanded, and 
some of the military authorities rather 
wished to keep up the corps. But the 
matter was decided by the universal demand 
of the men that they should be disbanded. 
They said they wanted no reward of this 
kind, nor any pension, “ that they could do 
much better for themselves ” than the Gov- 
ernment could do for them, and by their 
own urgency decided the case in favour of 


_ disbanding. 


Sir Morton Peto’s information on the 
state and temper of the South, and the 
probability of getting good work out of the 
negroes without any infringements of their 
rights, is certainly less important than what 
he tells us of the state of the North, as it 
depends upon a few individual sources of in- 
formation which, though doubtless trustwor- 
thy, tell us absolutely nothing of the extent 
to which the dispositions described actually 

revail in the South. Still, so far as his in- 
ormation goes, it is interesting, and shows 
that the cases in which the planters have 
accepted the abolition of slavery most frank- 
ly are also the cases in which they are least 
likely to suffer. “I wrote,” says Sir Mor- 
ton Peto,“ to a friend whom I know ver 
well, — him, a Southern man, what his 
views on this question were. I will read 
you his answer : —‘ Born in Lousiana on 
my father’s sugar plantation near New Or- 
leans, I have known slavery in all its phases, 
though I have had no connection with it for 


twelve years. ‘Two years ago, after the 
emancipation of the slaves, one of my fatb- 
er’s plantations in Louisana came into ry- 
hands. There were 150 negroes on the 
plantation. From that day to this I have 
not heard an instance of difficulty among 
the workmen. The gentleman who leased 
the property for a series of years is a South- 
erner, and was a very ardent Secessionist. 
He is also a truly Christian man; he writes 
me that he has had no difficulty with his 
workmen that was not very easily arranged 
by conversation. They have been paid 
regularly every month their full wages; 
their children go to school; and the work 
of the plantation goes on with greater alac- 
rity than when the negroes were slaves. 
The same may be said of several planta- 
tions in the neighbourhood, where the 
workinen are regularly paid and kindly 
treated. I have no fears tor the future of 
the freed men unless they are driven by 
harsh laws to array themselves against the 
whites, and if the South produces less in 
the future than she has done in the past, it 
will be because she does not legislate wisely. 
The barrenness of Jamaica is due to the 
harsh legislation which drove the negroes 
from their plantation to the mountain patch- 
es, where what they produced was their 
own.’ But I have not only my friend’s evi- 
dence, I have more. I will mention one 
fact, and as in cases of this kind it is de- 
sirable that facts should be verified, I 
will say that it refers to Colonel Drury, 
who was one of the foremost men of 
the South. On the day that Lee surren-. 
dered he called together 1,000 slaves, andi 
said to them —‘ You all know that J have- 
done my best to keep you as slaves, but you 
are now freemen. If you will continue to. 
work for me I will give you as high wages: 
as any one else. I will put your children 
to school, and do what I can to make you 
comfortable.’ I have reason to know that 
only three out of the 1,000 left Colonel 
Drury.” 

We fear that these instances of complete: 
and humane acquiescence in the system of 
free labour are comparatively rare, but we 
may hope that they are more common in 
the South than in our own West India: 
Islands after emancipation. Q@ne of the 
most curious modifications effected in our 
character by the transfer: of the Anglo- 
Saxon race to the American continent is a 
certain wonderful flexibility and adapta-. 
bility to new circumstances, even in cases: 
certain to rouse the temper and excite the: 
obstinacy of Englishmen. It is a most use- 
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neers of civilization in a new world, and 
though it is probably less true of the South- 
ern character than of the Northern, we may 
hope it is sufficiently true of it to prevent 
the fearful blunders of which British plant- 
ers were guilty in Jamaica. 





From the Economist, 11 Nov. 
THE SHENANDOAH. 


Tue Shenandoah has arrived in Liver- 
pool, her commander has surrendered her to 
the British Government, and it was stated 
vesterday that her officers and crew had 

en “unconditionally ” released. What- 
ever are the grounds on which the Govern- 
ment have proceeded in the case of the 
Shenandoah, there can be no doubt that 
should the charges which have been so re- 
peatedly urged against Captain Waddell 
prove to be true, namely, that he did con- 
tinue to capture the New Bedford whalers 
long after he had reasonable evidence of the 
disappearance of ‘a de facto Government in 
the South, the unpleasant dispute which we 
have had to carry on with America concern- 
ing the Alabama claims would be terribly 
aggravated by the impunity, of the com- 
mander of the Shenandoah and his officers. 
It is said that Captain Waddell asserts that 
he made his last capture on the 28th June, 
and that he did not till August 2 know for 
certain of the suppression of the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Davis. As the capture of Mr. 
Davis occurred on the 10th of May, and was 
immediately telegraphed to San Francisco, 
—and as the North American papers as- 
serted that the Massachusetts whalers did 
not venture to recommence their occupa- 
tion in Behring’s Straits till after the war 
was deemed by the North completely over, 
and must have carried their evidence with 
them, one would suppose that his first cap- 
ture among that fleet might have convinced 
Captain Waddell that he had no longer a 
commission from any existing Government. 
Of course it is quite possible that Captain 
Waddell’s statement may turn out to be 
strictly true, and in that case there will not 
only be no true ground of complaint against 
the English Government, but scarcely even 
a disposition to complain on the part of the 
United States. But it is certain that the 
impression in the North is very different. 
Already in August it was stated and be- 
lieved there that Captain Waddell had been 
repeatedly informed by his victims of the 


end of the war, and had refused to believe 
it on any Northern authority, and had made 





. THE SHENANDOAH. 


many fresh captures afterwards. If it be 
true, as stated, that the first question put to 
the Liverpool pilot by Captain Waddell 
was “* Whether the war was over?” there 
is a very suspicious air of theatrical inno- 
cence in the interrogation. And, should 
Captain Waddell’s statement turn out to be 
false, of course the irritation already exist- 
ing between the two countries will be in- 
definitely increased. 

And yet, no doubt, the Government 
were placed in a very difficult position by 
the arrival of a vessel the officers and crew 
of which were, by common rumour, accused 
of piracy, none of the evidence for the ac- 
cusation being accessible in England. There 
was, probably, no evidence to justify even 
a commitment, attainable in England, and 
therefore of course none to justify the sur- 
render of the accused to the United States 
Government should they have demanded 
it, and should that have seemed, which in all 
probability it would not, the proper mode of 
procedure. The case In re Yernan and 
Others has been aptly cited in an able legal 
article in the Pall Mall Gazette, to prove 
that if Captain Waddell and his men be 
chargeable with piracy at all, they are liable 
to be tried in England, but not to be given 
up under the Extradition treaty with the 
Government of the United States. In that 
case it was clearly shown that, though piracy 
is mentioned in the list of crimes in our 
American Extradition treaty, we must pre- 
sume that offences which are vay 4 by the 
municipal law of America but not by inter- 
national law, — and there are several such, 
— must be intended. The Extradition Act 
refers to the case of criminals “seeking an 
asylum” in the dominions of one Govern- 
ment for crimes committed within the juris- 
diction of the other. But how could a man 
“seek an asylum” in a country where he 
was liable to be tried and condemned? 
And why should crimes committed within 
the jurisdiction of both England and Ameri- 
ca be referred to by the words “ committed 
within the jurisdiction of either of the con- 
tracting parties.” In short the case Jn re 
Ternan and Others, seems very nearly conclu- 
sive to show that if Captain Waddell and his 
officers are guilty of piracy at all, they are lia- 
ble to be tried in England, but not to be 
given up under the Extradition treaty. 
The late Sir Cornewall Lewis, we may re- 
mark, held and expressed, if not the same 
view, one identical in result, in his pamphlet 
on the Extradition of Criminals in 1859. 
“ The mention of piracy,” he says, “in the 
Ashburton treaty must refer to constructive 
piracy, of which there are many examples in 
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our law. Piracy, properly so called, is not a 
territorial crime; it 1s a crime which each 
nation can punish for itself. A person ac- 
cused of piracy, in the strict sense of the term, 
need never be the subject of extradition.” If 
Captain Waddell is accused of any crime, 
it is certainly of “ piracy in the strict sense 
of the term.” If he captured United States 
vessels under a flag which he believed to be 
the flag of no existing Government, he was 
clearly guilty of piracy in the strict sense of 
the term. 

And unless some very unexpected evi- 
dence proving his innocence has been 
brought to light, though it may be impossi- 
ble, without receiving evidence from the 
United States, to have him even committed 
for trial, it is certainly possible and our 
duty to keep him and his officers under 
pretty strict surveillance, so as to prevent 
their escape till we know whether evidence 
against them exists or not. Undoubtedly, 
they are in the same position as a man 
strongly suspected by the police, on evi- 
dence which it is not yet possible to pro- 
duce in a legal form, of agrave crime. And 
it is pretty certain that such a man would 
be closely followed and kept in sight until 
the supposed evidence could be put together 
and sifted to see whether it justified a com- 
mitment or not. It is not mainly because 
the public feeling of America is excited 
against Captain Waddell’s proceedings — 
and very justly eatcited, if their premises bé 
true — that it is important for us eventually 
to indict him for piracy, if there prove to be 
any evidence worth sending to a jury. Nor 
is it merely in order to disprove the absurd 
impression yarns in the United States 
that English public opinion is so blindly 
prejudiced in favour of every man who 
struck a blow on the Southern side, that 
even the worst criminals who have that to 
say for themselves are excused their crimes. 
But it is because it is more important for 
the English nation than for any other in 
the world that we should not overlook pri- 
vate depredations on commerce committed 
on the high seas. Of course, even if the 
accusation against Captain Waddell be true, 
it would, though a case of common piracy, 
be a case, also, of less aggravated piracy 
than the same crime committed without the 
pose of a vindictive war feeling to pal- 
late it. Every one would feel that the 
penalty ought to be less severe than the 
penalty on mere freebooters. Still, no 
country is more interested in punishing 
gen persons for indulging their passions 

y carrying on war after war is really over, 
than England. Such conduct is a blow to 
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the confidence of nations which might seri- 
ously prolong the evils—and in some re- 
spects more than the evils — of war, always 
serious enough, beyond their natural term ; 
for no war arouses vindictive feelings like 
those excited in America by the presumed, 
we hope it may prove mistaken, belief en- 
tertained in the Northern States concerning 
the conduct of Captain Waddell of the 
Shenandoah. 





ARCTIC EXPLORATION. % 
Reform Club, Oct. 31, 1865. 

Ir will be of interest to the friends of 
Arctic exploration to learn that a full nar- 
rative of Dr. Hayes’s expedition of 1861 
may be expected in the spring, and that in 
the mean time a series of eight papers on 
the scientific results of his further surve 
of what was called “ Smith’s Sound” wi 
be published by the Smithsonian Institution. 

It will be remembered that Dr. Isaac J. 
Hayes took part with the late Dr. Kane in 
the “Grinnell Expedition” of 1853, sent 
out by the Americans in search of Sir John 
Franklin, who it was hoped might be met 
with in some of the northern outlets of Baf- 
fin’s Bay. Dr. Kane discovered that Smith’s 
Sound was a frozen strait of about 200 
miles in length, leading due north, and end- 
ing in open water, with a coast line bearing 
north-west. 

After the death of Dr. Kane, Dr. Isaac 
J. Hayes fitted out, by subscription, a small 
schooner of 200 tons, and sailed again for 
the same region, in the hope that, by fol- 
lowing the north-west coast line, he might 
reach the Pole. His resources were not 
equal to this exploit (the whole party 
consisting of but fifteen persons), but he 
reached the highest latitude attained since 
Parry’s sledge journey, vid Spitzbergen, in 
1827, viz., 81° 35’. 

On his return Dr. Hayes found his coun- 
try engaged in civil war. He, himself, was 
called immediately into active service, and 
placed at the head of a military hospital 
with 5,000 inmates. Hence the delay of 
his narrative. 

Its now approaching publication will, I 
fear, dispel all hope of the possibility of 
forcing the passage of Smith’s Strait by 
either ship or steamer. Dr. Hayes describes 
the field-ice coming down from Kennedy’s 
Channel as of unprecedented thickness. 
This is met by the icebergs precipitated into 
the strait by the Great Humboldt Glacier 
(the largest in the world), and is caught 


it 
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and cemented with them by the fixed ice 
lining the shores ; the whole crushed togeth- 
er, by the action of wind and tides in a con- 
fined area, into a perfect wilderness of gi- 
gantic ice masses, through or round which 
no progress can often be made without ac- 
tual quarrying. Such is its roughness for 
sledge travelling, that fourteen days were 
occupied by Dr. Hayes in effecting a jour- 
ney across the ice of 40 miles. The north- 
west coast, for land-sledging, is not more 
promising. It is mountainous and interrupt- 
ed by another strait, bearing west, nearly 
opposite the Great Humboldt Glacier, be- 
tween the parallels of 79° and 80°. Dr. 
Hayes, however, writes with the most per- 
fect confidence of the accessibility of the 
Pole, but adds his conviction to that of oth- 
er navigators that the next attempt should 
be by way of Spitzbergen. If by sea, in 
the month of August, when the seas are the 
most open. If by sledge, in the month of 
March, before the ice is broken up. 

W. E. Hickson. 

Atheneum. 


ened 


From the Saturday Review. 
MRS. ,GASKELL. 


Tue unexpected announcement of the 
death of Mrs. Gaskell will have been re- 
ceived with genuine regret by many who 
did not enjoy personally the pleasure of 
her acquaintance. It is a loss to a wide cir- 
cle whenever a justly favourite writer dies 
in the fulness of energy and the maturity. of 

ower; and this was the position which 
rs. Gaskell occupied before the public at 
the time of her decease. She had written 
herself into a well-deserved popularity, not 
confined to Great Britain alone; her later 
fiction, gave no reason to fear that her imag- 
ination was wearing threadbare, or her man- 
ner growing conventional ; and she seemed 
not likely to lose for many years to come, 
the power or the inclination to write. Since 
the appearance of Mary Barton some seven- 
teen years ago, few seasons have gone by 
without leaving some record of Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s literary industry, although she never 
fell under the imputation of publishing too 
rapidly. The list of her works given in this 
week's journals is not quite a complete one, 
but it is correct enough to remind contem- 
porary critics how gradually and honestly 
the authoress had worked her way into per- 
manent public favour. Without being 
unique, or in any sense extraordinarily 
original in her range of subjects or in her 








method of treatment, sometimes not rising 
above a level which has been reached by 
many other English story-tellers for whose 
books a very moderate tenure of popularity 
may be predicted, sometimes one-sided in so- 
cial views, sometimes indiscreet in following 
her personal impulses too blindly, Mrs. Gas- 
kell has yet achieved a success which will 
live long after her, and in which all con- 
nected with her may well feel an honoura- 
ble pride. 

Fictions composed, as Mary Barton and 
North and South were composed, to incul- 
cate a particular doctrine or point a definite 
moral for the benefit of a purblind or obsti- 
nate age, are apt to spoil their case by 
overstatement; and, even apart from their 
chances of exaggeration, they necessarily la- 
bour under a drawback, as permanent works 
of art, by their didactic tone. Mrs. Gaskell 
wisely perceived, before she had written 
many novels, that the highest end and aim 
of novel-writing was not to improve the out- 
side world into a juster sense of the rights of 
the operative or any other special class, 
but to produce a picture of some phase of 
human life which should be intrinsically 
true. She gained the knowledge that the 

ower of the novelist to impress a lesson 

ies in the perfection of the art with which 
the lesson, whatever it may be, is kept out 
of sight; and in ceasing to write for an ob- 
ject, she acquired a more comprehensive 
‘and stronger command of the interest and 
sympathy of the general public. Mary Barton 
will be comparatively dgetion, for all its 
power and its pathos, when the two novels 
which mark as it were the opposite poles of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s powers in writing — Cran- 
ford and Sylvia's Lovers — are sii!\ eagerly 
read and widely admired. 

Cranford is, in its way, the most perfect 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s creations, and we do not 
hesitate to say’ that it is the most perfect 
little story of its kind that has been pub- 
lished since the days of Miss Austen. It is 
a picture of the very small and peculiar so- 
cial circle of an English village, drawn with 
minute and accurate, but never wearily mi- 
croscopic, observation. The extreme quiet- 
ness of the life which it describes is careful- 
ly suited with a narrative style of singular 
purity and simplicity, which increases its 
charm in reading very considerably, and 
will materially assist in maintaining its pop- 
ularity to a later time. Of actual story there 
is very little; the placid movement of life 
in such a village as Cranford could scarcely 
co-exist with’anything like a crisis of passion- 
ate or active interests in the minds or for- 
tunes of the individual members of its peace- 
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ful society. But through the calm and station- 
ary details of the present we see frequent 
glimpses of distant romance that has been, 
or that might have been. Threads of per- 
sonal story, belonging to the past life or the 
unfulfilled hopes of the gentle faded old 
maiden ladies or widows who give the 
tone to the intercourse in the parlours of 
Cranford, impart a deeper truth and a live- 
lier pathos to the picture of their present 
monotonous elderly existence. Faint littie 
chords of youthful sentiment still lie far 
down among the overgrowth of a Miss 
Matty’s daily cares and nervous proprie- 
ties, ready to thrill to the step or the 
voice of a former lover. The reader is 
brought, as it were, at once into the fourth 
volume of a novel, or rather of many novels 
strung together. The stage of life which 
forms the usual matter of the ordinary three 
volumes has passed by for the principal per- 
sonages of the picture, and is not come for 
the secondary ones. The moral to which 
the scene points is not as striking or as aw- 
ful as that which is written on the front of 
Yorick’s skull, or on the figures of Holbein’s 
Dance of Death ; but it is one of nearly as 
general applicability, and which should be 
almost as impressive. There must be a pe- 
riod in every one’s story (if it lasts long 
enough) at which the hero or heroine of 
everybody’s autobiography drops out of the 
buzz and summer of active life, and falls 
into the sere and yellow leaf’ which is the 
prevailing tint of Cranford. To paint such 
a period with truthand delicate minuteness 


- for the amusement and instruction of all 


who care to study the painting, to mark 
with a clear but tender touch the various 
shades of growing elderly. habits, gradually 
settling into second nature, or creeping on 
towards morbid eccentricity, yet co-exist- 
ing and intertwined with youthful purity 
and lovable softness of nature —in short, 
to place the portrait of Miss Matty in the 
atmosphere of Cranford — was a work well 
worth doing, and a work which could not 
have been done with more graceful unob- 
trusiveness than it has been by Mrs. Gas- 
kell. However many other stories it might 


‘have been given her to write, she could 


hardly have surpassed the perfection of her 
own art in this instance, and she will not 
easily be surpassed by others. 

The other tale by Mrs. Gaskell, of which 
we have spoken above as marking the oppo- 
site limit of her powers in story-telling to 
that occupied by Cranford, has before now 
been separately reviewed in our pages. We 
refer to it mainly as illustrating the consid- 
erable width and versatility of the talents 


GASKELL. 
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which have gone from among us so sud- 
denly. Sylvia's Lovers may affect various 
tastes very differently. Some readers will 
never lose the feeling that, with all its 
force and pathos, it is a very unpleasant 
story ; a there are critics who lay 
down a positive canon that radically un- 

leasant stories had better be left unwritten. 

owever this may be, it is impossible to 
read Sylvia’s Lovers (as it is impossible to 
read Mr. Tennyson’s poem upon the more 
or less similar subject of Enoch Arden) 
without the greatest admiration for the 
powers the beck displays. It is as full of 
vivid and changeful passion, of swift and 
forcible incident, of carefully-woven plot, 
of human character in the full strength of 
youth and manhood acted upon by the ab- 
sorbing motives of ordinary human life, as 
the special circle of Cranford is remote from 
all these things. Though it treats of noth- 
ing higher than Yorkshire tradesmen and 
farmers’ daughters, it is a thoroughly tragic, 
even if it is not to be called a sensation, 
novel. And it has one special quality anal- 
ogous to the genius which adds such charm 
to George Sand’s lifelike and homely por- 
traits of peasant manners and character in 
the outlying provinces of France. No one 
who has seen Whitby (the sMonkshaven of 
Sylvia’s Lovers) can fail to recognize the 
vivid accuracy of the local colouring, prop- 
erly subordinated as it always is to the 
movement and interest of the story. Mrs. 
Gaskell succeeded in grasping with remark- 
able truth, and reproducing with forcible 
picturesqueness, the natural features of a 
very peculiar and unfamiliar district of Eng- 
lish scenery. Little value is te be attached 
to the purely topographical details of a 
novel, except so far as their introduction is 
relevant to the incidents and characters of 
the tale. A story of the Monkshaven, or any 
other English seaport of to-day, brought 
nearer to the towns of the inland in man- 
ners, costumes, and interests, by the ease 
and velocity of railroad transit, would 
be independent to a great extent of local 
scenery. At the beginning of the century, 
the inland communications from the York- 
shire seacoast were lengthy enough to draw 
a sort of natural cordon co-extensive with 
the line of the bleak Yorkshire moors, and 
to stamp on the inhabitants of the Whitby 
dales an individual character, reflecting the 
habits and circumstances originating in the 
natural conditions of the district in which 
they were born and died. The long wind- 
swept ravines, reaching up from the sea to 
the moors, lying in such close parallelism to 
each other as to escape the eye of a stranger 
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standing on the intervening ridges, or riggs, 
until he is close upon the declivity ; their 
sheltered bottoms, rich with wood, and fold- 
ing in the isolated farmhouses, so that close 
neighbours might live in absolute uncon- 
sciousness of each other's presence nearly 
the whole year round; the long piers 
stretching out far to seaward ae the 
cliffs, and the hidden reefs of rock stretch- 
ing out still further ; all are material to the 
truth and reality of a tale like Sylvia’s Lov- 
ers, as the “folded hollow of the down” is 
to the scenic vividness of the little port 
which bred the Laureate’s unlucky sailor. 
Mrs. Gaskell could hardly have wished for a 
higber compliment to her thorough sense of 
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we have all lost one who united to rarest 
literary ability all the best and highest gifts 
of a very noble woman. 

That tender pathos, which could sink so 
deep, — that gentle humour, which could 
soar so lightly, —that delicate perception, 
which nothing could escape,—that wide 
sympathy, which ranged so far, — those 
sweet moralities, which rang so true; it is 
indeed hard and sad to feel that these must 
be silent for us henceforth for ever. 

Let us be grateful, however, that we have 
still those writings of hers which England 
will not willingly let die, and that she has 
given us no less an example of conscientious 





art and her power of seizing upon the right 
objects on which to expend liberally her ar- | 
tistic labour with a view to the effect of her | 
whole picture, than the assertion that her | 
descriptive handiwork would bear compari- 
son with that of Tennyson. | 

, Whatever Mrs. Gaskell wrote, she felt | 
and entered into most thoroughly. Indeed, | 
her only faults in judgment as a writer may 
be said to have arisen from over-sympathy | 
with the work upon which her thoughts! 
were concentrated for the time being. If, 
Mary Barton, or North and South, do give 
an oblique view of the life they profess to! 
represent ; if the Life of Charlotte Bronté | 
was defaced at one point by a momentary | 
oblivion of justice to others; the error was, 
the error of an enthusiastic woman, whose | 
friendship had identified herself too unreserv- 
edly with everything relating to that of 
which she was writing. Where she rose to 
her highest point, Mrs. Gaskell not only | 
showed a thorough mastery of her subject | 
and her materials, but a judicial command 
over her feelings. By her death the world 
of letters has lost a thoroughly conscientious, 
industrious, pure-minded, imaginative, and 
vigorous artist. 


_Reacuine far beyond her own family 
circle, far beyond that wider circle of friends 


work and careful pains, by which we all 
alike may profit. For Mrs. Gaskell had not 
only genius of a high order, but she had al- 
so the true feeling of the artist, that grows 
impatient at whatever is unfinished or im- 
perfect. Whether describing with touching 
skill the charities of poor to poor, or paint- 
ing, with an art which Miss Austin might 
have envied, the daily round of common 
life, or merely telling, in her graphic way, 
some wild or simple tale; ‘whatever the 
work, she did it with all her power, sparing 
nothing, scarcely sparing herself enough, 
if only the work were well and completely 
done. 

This is not the time or place to speak of 
Mrs. Gaskell as she was to those who knew 
and loved her best; but they may be at 
least reminded how many are sorrowing in 
their sorrow, and grieving for their loss. 

By the death of Mrs Gaskell many dis- 
tinguished men of letters, not only in this 
country but in France and in America, will 
feel that there has passed away one whose 
|kindly heart and gracious presence had a 
charm about them which no one could re- 
‘sist. And there are others whose grief will 
| be deeper still. How many young authors, 

struggling upward, did she assist with her 
ready sympathy and friendly counsel. How 
many operatives, in the bitterness of the 
cotton famine, found the authoress of ‘“‘ Ma- 
ry Barton” as ready to help them by her 
active presence as she had once tried to 
help them by her any 

1 





who loved and valued her so truly, is the 
grief which Mrs. Gaskell’s death brings | 
‘with it. In the very fulness of her pow-| 
ers, with her imagination quite undiminish- | 
ed, and her heart fresh and warm as ever, | 
she has been taken from us. The world of 


letters has lost a colleague who pressed on | 
among the very foremost in its ranks, and | 


And now she has left us, and a dark 
cloud has indeed fallen upon that happy 
home which was so beautiful in its simple 
hospitality, and which, as equally perhaps 
no other home in Lancashire, fostered the 
purest love of books and art, and of every 
liberal and cultivated taste. — Examiner, 
18 Nov. 
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[The following article, published so og hn 
as the first of August, in the Pennsylvania Freed- 
men’s Bulletin, was written by our old friend, 
Benjamin P. Hunt, Esq., whose long personal 
knowledge of the West Indies gives him un- 
usual opportunity for understanding the state 
of affairs there. 

We reprint it now for the sake of the light 
it throws upon the Insurrection since broken 
out in Jamaica; and for the further purpose 
of showing the necessity in our former Slave 
States, of making all men equal before the law — 
and of educating all children, whether white or 
black. | 


THIRTY-ONE years ago to-day, Slavery 
in Jamaica changed its name. The alias it 
took was Apprenticeship. Flogging, by the 
hand, or the simple order of the master, 
now gave place to punishment by sentence 
of the Stipendiary Magistrate or Special 
Justice. These stipendiaries were sent out 
from England for the “ special ” purpose of 
protecting the so-called freed people. But 
on going into the interior, they almost in- 
evitably fell into such social relations with 
the planters as precluded the possibility of 
independence. ‘There were exceptions, but 
they were few. Special Justice Norcott’s 
name became almost a by-word, because, 
from his inflexible love of justice, he alone, 
in his district, refused to accept plantation 
hospitality. The magistrate very often left 
the table of the planter to try the planta- 
tion cases which might come before him. 
For small faults, such as being “ gone too 
long for a pail of water,” for indefinite 
charges of idleness, inattention, disobedi- 
ence and the like, proven by the testimony 
of overseers ;—for harboring an appren- 
tice, who was sometimes the harborer’s own 
wife or husband, apprentices of both sexes 
were sent to the “ darkhouse” or the tread- 
mill, or were chained in the penal gang, 
wearing an iron collar, for three, five and 
seven days. The time thus lost to the 
waa was to be made up out of the half 

ridays and the Saturdays allowed the ap- 

rentice to work his provision ground. The 
mperial Abolition Act expressly interdicted 
the flogging of females; but females were 
flogged, and that on the treadmill. If an 
apprentice, when placed on the treadmill, 
could not keep step or hold on, he was 
made fast by the wrists, the wheel revolv- 
ing against his legs, until sometimes he was 
taken down bleeding, exhausted and speech- 
less. The treadmill was incapable, from its 
construction, of being applied to its. legiti- 
mate use,— viz., the enforcement of a 
species of severe labor. It was used simply 





as a means of torture. No compensation 
was allowed for personal injury, which often 
occurred. Punishment frequently began 
with the accusation, for prisoners were 
brought heavily chained to the pldce of 
trial. Estate coopers, carpenters and other 
mechanics were rated as predials — con- 
trary to law — in order that they might be 
subjected to the two years of extra service 
exacted of field hands over other appren- 
tices. An apprentice not satisfied could 
claim to have his time valued; and, the 
amount being paid to his master, he was 
free. But the price was generally fixed so 
high that it was out of all es to the 
wages paid for extra labor. Joseph Sturge 
was present at one of these cases of valua- 
tion. The stipendiary said to his two local 
colleagues, “ Anything that you say, gentle- 
men, will satisfy me.” One local wrote 
£70, the other £44, and the stipendiary 
£60;—the stipendiary himself thus fixing 
the valuation a the mean. Apprentices 
were known to be flogged and sent to the 
workhouse on a'fictitious charge, simply to 
punish them for having given notice. The 
authority of the stipendiary was used by 
the planters to enforce compulsory arrange- 
ments for extra labor during crop. By 
these the apprentice was made to give up 
his weekly day and a half, for a shilling, 
or sometimes for six herrings. Now in 
Jamaica, according to the Act, the appren- 
tice was solely dependent on labor in his 
own time for subsistence. If he refused 
his assent to the arrangement, he was pun- 
ished for insolence. “ They threaten we 
and make we consent,” said one. “If we 
want to speak for ourselves, the magistrate 
hold up his finger and say, ‘ Not a word.’ 
They give more flogging than when slave. 
Before, when they had the power of we, 
they overlook little things.— Not now.” 
Old people, who had been superannuated 
during slavery, were again brought into the 
field. If they refused to work, their cots 
were torn down. Pregnant women were 
forced to keep the field till the latest, and 
return to it at the earliest, possible moment. 
The former customary indulgences of rice, 
flour and sugar were taken away. Children 
under six were free, and entirely — 
ent on their parents for support. hay 
were terribly neglected; every new birt 

was a new misery, and mortality among 
them was greatly increased in consequence, 
the planter having no longer any pecuniary 
interest in their preservation. This fact 
was made use of to show that slavery was 
better than freedom. A planter said of 
certain children that their health was 
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“nothing like what it would have been 
in slavery.” The plantation cattle were 
not penned up, and they not unfrequently 
destroyed the provision grounds of the ap- 
prentices. In one case of this kind an ap- 
prentice, asking his master what he was 
now to do for yam, was told to “ find a soft 
stone and boil it.” In another case, a large 
jobbing gang made common complaint. 
The planter refused all compensation, and 
the magistrate sustained him, saying the 
negroes must take better care. They then 
complained to the Governor. He ordered 
an examination, which resulted in nothing. 
The magistrate now said that no governor 
nor king should prevent him from punishing 
those who had complained ; and he proceed- 
ed to sentence seven women to the tread- 
mill, and six men to receive fifty lashes 
each. Some of these people had never 
been whipped during slavery. Less food, 
clothing and attention, when sick, were 
given to the apprentices than they had re- 
ceived when slaves. “In short,” says one 
of the reports, “ the worst abuses of slavery, 
including excessive night work, exist in an 
unmitigated form under the apprenticeship 
system.” 

At length complaints of these things 
reached the Home Government. They 
came from the Baptist and Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries, from the best of the stipendiary 
magistrates, who had resigned in disgust, 
and especially from Friend Joseph Sturge, 
who, after a year of observation in the 
West Indies, took home his plainly told, 
understated, but appalling report of facts, 
and laid it before the public, at the end of 
1837. The people of England began to 
ask for what their twenty millions sterling 
had been paid? Deputation after deputa- 
tion besieged Downing Street, imperatively 
demanding the abolition of the system, on 
the ground of violation of contract on the 
part of the planters. There were just ap- 

rehensions of a general insurrection in the 
island. Lord Normanby, the Colonial Sec- 
retary, informed the island authorities that 
if the continuance of the system was in- 
sisted on, the Home Government could not 
be responsible for the consequences; and 
the planters, in a panic of fear, rage and 
dgsperation, by their own act, gave up the 
two remaining years of it. On the 1st of 
August, 1838, the slaves of Jamaica be- 
came really free. 

They were as free as people may be who 
are under the domination of a superior 
caste ; more free in some respects than the 
colored people of Pennsylvania, who have 
been emancipated for three quartersof a cen- 
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tury ; for some of them could now vote, ail 
could enter any place of public resort, and 
freely use the public vehicle which plied 
between Kingston and Spanish Town. But 
they were not free from the influence of 
class legislation; nor are they yet. Very 
soon after the system of apprenticeship came 
to an end, the House of Assembly passed 
the Ejectment Act, which gave a planter the 
right to turn out the people, at a week’s no- 
tice, from their homes on his estate, root u 
their provision grounds, cut down their fruit 
trees, and arrest them for trespass if they 
were found on the ground one hour after 
they had been served with a notice to quit. 
This was done in order that the peasantry . 
might be compelled to work. on the plan- 
ter’s own terms. In the time of slavery, 
when corn meal was provided by the plant- 
er, the import duty on it was three pence 
per barrel; it was now raised to three shil- 
lings. On rice, salt fish and pork, the duty 
was increased from two hundred to three 
hundred per cent. When driven from his 
a cabin, the free laborer had to 
uild a shelter for himself. At once the 
duty on shingles was more than doubled; 
while the duty on staves and hoops for su- 
gar hogsheads was much reduced. When the 
new house was built, it was assessed so high 
in some parishes as to compel abandonment. 
To check the cultivation of sugar and coffee 
by the small landholders, lest they should 
cease to be day laborers for hire, an excise 
duty of one penny per pound on sugar and 
two pence a pound on coffee was imposed, 
The exported article was free. To sell sugar 
and coffee by retail, a costly license was re- 
quired, only to be obtained from the parish 
justices and vestry, — that is, from the plant 
ers and their dependents. Sugar by two 
hundred pounds and coffee by fifty might 
be sold without license. By the new mar- 
riage act, all dissenting ministers were to 
be compelled to charge fees, and all past 
marriages performed by them were to be 
recorded within three months at a fee of 
four shillings and two pence. Nearly all 
the freed people are dissenters, and many 
thousands had been married immediately 
after emancipation without fee. This was 
equivalent, in some cases, to a fine of sever- 
al hundred pounds to a single minister. 
Plantation carts and wagons, not used on 
the roads, pay no tax. Small settlers use 
carts chiefly for the market. These pay a 
tax of eighteen shillings each. Immigration 
is provided for by a tax on exports. Hogs- 
heads, used mostly by the planters, pay 
three shillings each. Barrels used by the 
small settlers pay two shillings each. That 
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is, the small landholder pays nearly seven 
times more than his proportion of a tax in- 
tended solely for the planter’s benefit. 
While laborers on the public road are 
punctually paid wages at the rate of one 
and sixpence a day by the Government, the 
wages on the sugar estates range from 
nine pence to a shilling. This is paid very 
py so and often the manager forces 
the labourer to take less than his due. It is 
generally useless to resort to the law, for 
here the labourer’s old enemy, the overseer, 
turns up again as a local magistrate. The 
wolf, in compensation for his lost berth, has 
been turned into a- shepherd, with what 
consequence to the flock it is needless to 
say. Justiceisnot to be had. Even writ- 
ten agreements, says Mr. Underhill, are treat- 
ed as waste paper. 

For many of these wrongs large numbers 
of the freed people have a remedy, seem- 
ingly, within reach. By the election law of 
1858, a voter must possess a freehold of the 
annual value of six pounds, or pay a tax of 
twenty shillings. This should give a rather 
widely extended suffrage. But all who pay 
less than thirty shillings tax must, in order 
to vote, pay a registration fee of ten shil- 
oan while those who pay a tax of thirty 
shillings or upwards, are exempt from reg- 
istration. This, as the law-makers intended 
it should be, is the dividing line between 
the voters and non-voters. Most of the small 
freeholders decline to pay this extra and 
distinctive class-tax, and their voting goes 
by default. The number of voters in 1862 
did not exceed 2500. The laws are still 
made by those who represent the old slave 
interest and their dependents. The dispo- 
sition of this class in Jamaica, as of the same 
class here, is to keep their former slaves as 
near to their old condition as possible. The 
mind of a slaveholder rarely changes its 
original set. Nothing but necessity can 
teach him to treat his former slave as a 
freeman. For a quarter of a century after 
slavery had ceased to exist in St. Domingo 
the old exiled Colons continued to publish 
ge showing how the island might 

e recovered by France, and proposing 
new and improved codes of culture by so- 
called “ free labor,” ali of which contain- 
ed the essential elements of slavery. The 
theory of these old Frenchmen the plant- 
ers have been endeavoring to carry out in 
practice in Jamaica. 

Yet a large portion of the freed people 
of Jamaica have done well; and if the 
growth of men is as important as the growth 
of sugar-cane, emancipation there has been 
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more successful than in any other British 
West India colony. 

‘Two things have saved the freed negroes 
of Jamaica from a state of serfdom. The first 
is the interposition of the Home Govern- 
ment, which, from time to time, has modified 
or disallowed the unjust local laws, though 
in accordance with English policy in regard 
to suffrage, the most’objectionable feature of 
the election law is still retained. The second 
is the facility with which the industrious 
freed people can get freeholds. 

In the vocabulary of the first President 
Adams, property meant land, and he had no 
confidence in the permanence of anything 
else. Newly freed negroes, everywhere, 
seem to jump at once at the same ripe conclu- 
sion. It isso here, it has been and 1s so in Ja- 
maica, it was so in Martinique and Gauda- 
loupe, and still earlier, it was so in St. Do- 
mingo. And had Toussaint, when his coun- 
trymen were fresh from the habits of hard 
slave labor, listened to their requests for leave 
to buy small lots of land, instead of yielding 
to his own selfish ambition, and the greedy 
voice of the French planters, in behalf of 
the grande culture, to which he attached his 
former fellow-slaves as serfs, his fate might 
have been different from what it was, and the 
condition of Hayti different from what it 
is. But in this respect, Divine Providence 
reserved to the freed people of Jamaica a 
resource which man, had it been in his pow- 
er, would surely have denied them. Up to 
the date of the abolition of slavery, one-third 
of the island had never been under cultiva- 
tion. This third consisted of crown lands, 
mostly mountainous. Add to this, many 
sugar and coffee estates all over the island, 
owing to mortgages, absenteeism, want of 
capital and the Sugar Act of 1846, all, except 
the last, causes dating far back beyond eman- 
cipation, have been thrown out of cultivation. 
A similar process has been going on in Ja- 
maica naturally, to that which France went 
through at the Revolution, when, in conse- 
quence of the law of succession, the great 
feudal properties were broken up into small 
holdings. About the middle of Louis Phil- 
lippe’s reign, M. Dupin stated that, as a 
result of this change, nearly the same quan- 
tity of arable land in France, was then sup- 
porting 33,000,000 of people far better than 
it had supported 25,000,000 in 1789. A 
like result has been found in Jamaica, but 
with this difference: The transfer of land 
in Jamaica is not hampered, as in France, 
by a law of bequests. To these lands as 
they have earned means to buy them in 
small parcels, the Jamaica peasantry, when 
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cheated and abused by the planters, have 
been flying for refuge since 1838. Recent 
and reliable statistics relating to Jamaica 
are scarce; but the Report of the Society of 
Industry of the Parish of Hanover, printed in 
1862, states that in that parish alone, there 
were 2,124 freeholds containing less than 
twenty acres each, all bought with the earn- 
ings of the negroes since emancipation. 
The owners, besides their ground provisions, 
not only raised arrow-root and ginger for 
the market, but cane also, for grinding 
which, they had their small mills. And it 
is believed that the time will come, when 
by the introduction of large central mills, 
the united cane of the small proprietors can 
be turned to sugar with as much advantage 
as that of the large plantations,—just as 
extensive joint-stock dairies are successfully 
carried on in Switzerland by the two cow- 
herdsmen of the Alps. - On the basis of the 
Hanover Society’s statistics, it is estimated 
that there are now 65,000 small freeholders 
in Jamaica who have bought within the last 
twenty-seven years 344,575 acres of land, 
at an average rate of thirty shillings an 
acre. Of all property, says Arthur Young, 
that in land is the most active instigator of 
hard and incessant labor. If you would 
carry tillage to the mountain top, let the 
adjoining villagers acquire it in property. 
This remark has been verified in Jamaica. 
The people who cannot get abandoned 
plantation land, — and the planters now do 
their best to keep them out of it, — pene- 
trate on every side into the mountains, and 
seize the most cultivable spots. They clear 
the ground, raise vegetables for food, and 
coffee and pimento for the market. These 
small settlers are supposed to raise half the 
coffee and nearly all the pimento exported 
from the Island; and the exports of pimen- 
to, in 1858, amounted to 9,465,261 pounds. 

In morals, manners, intelligence and 
physical condition and appearance, these 
freeholders are much superior to the ne- 
groes who still work on the plantations. 
They are the rising middle class of the 
island, — a class which it never had before. 
The planters now get only the worst and 
most unsettled people as laborers. Those 
who own land enough for their own support, 
neither work themselves on the sugar es- 
tates, nor permit their families to do so. 
Plantation work, and especially the pro- 
miscuous night work of the boiling-house, 
“is.” said one,“ the ruin of our wives and 
daughters.” They rarely sell their land; 
its acquirement is often a leading subject in 
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women sometimes refuse to marry an ad- 
mirer who has no freehold. Thrift has to 
some extent gotten the better of the reli- 
gious sentiment which, at the advent of free- 
dom, was remarkable for its great fervor 
and activity. Its early, tender growth has 
now hardened somewhat into utility. The 
Baptist and Wesleyan missionaries, like 
Wesley himself a century ago, complain 
that some of their members have become 
worldly and ambitious — that they = less 
to the Church, in proportion to their in- 
creased means, than formerly; and spend 
more on their houses, furniture and dress. 
Civilization has taught them new uses for 
money. These people, when slaves, were 
not allowed to touch coffee, nor, except in 
crop time, sugar, as food. It is now esti- 
mated that they consume four and a half 
million pounds of coffee, and thirteen mil- 
lion pounds of sugar, of their own growing, 
annually. This has been one of the causes 
of the lessened exports so much complained 
of. These quantities are simply so much 
product withheld from the island exports, 
and converted into muscle, tissue, nervous 
force and brain-power for home use. And 
who shall say that the new use is not an im- 
proved one 

The young, too, are begining to despise 
the day of small things, and are reluctant to 
observe the First of August, — not liking to 
be reminded that their fathers were slaves. 
In this respect they differ from the Haytiens, 
who still celebrate the First of January, 
their day of independence, “with pomp.” 
And the reason is plain: freedom was given 
to the negroes of Jamaica by others; the 
Haytiens took it for themselves. And yet, 
had it been possible, it would have been 
better if the Haytiens had gained their free- 
dom, peaceably, as the Jamaicans gained 
theirs ; and for this reason, among others, — 
that in taking it by force of arms they con- 
signed themselves toa military form of gov- 
ernment. 

Little has been done for the education 
proper of the Jamaica peasantry. Ateman- 
cipation they showed the same earnest de- 
sire for instruction which our own freed 
people have manifested. Grown men bore 
small school-children long distances on their 
backs, in order that they might learn their 
letters of them at.night. The Mico school- 
boys earned much money by teaching pa- 
rents, uncles, neighbors, and even grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, to read. But 
this early craving for knowledge was so 
feebly administered to, that its keenness sub- 


the mutual transactions of neighbors ; young ite into partial indifference, or appeased 
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itself with other and less wholesome things. 
The annual appropriations of the govern- 
ment for educational purposes have been 
short of £3,000,—less than a shilling a 
ear for each child of school age in the 
island ; and although four-fifths of the popu- 
lation are dissenters, two-thirds of this sum 
go to the schools of the Established Church, 
used chiefly. by the wealthier classes. The 
Baptists and Wiesaeens have schools at- 
tached to their Missions, but both sects, in 
obedience to the design of their respective 
organizations, direct their efforts mainly to 
religious instruction. It would probably 
be better if they were allowed to reverse the 
relative importance of these departments. 
The religious sentiment is so strong and so 
ready for action in the negro, that it is sure 
to well up and find utterance of itself. Its 
current, which often runs to waste, simpl 
needs such skilful direction as shall make it 
the steady motive power of daily practical 
morals ; while education requires much more 
systematic labor for its advancement. The 
Baptists have long supported a flourishing 
divinity school, called the Calabar Institu- 
tion, for the supply of native ministers ; but 
it is only quite lately that a small normal 
school department has been added to this 
establishment. This is the largest sect in 
Jamaica; it gives religious instruction to 
nearly half of all the inhabitants who re- 
ceive any. But its seventy-seven churches 
are furnishing day-school education to only 
3,128 children, —not many more than are 
now under instruction at the expense of the 
Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Associa- 
tion. Out of a total island population of 
441,226 in 1860, only 80,724 could read, 
and only 50,726 could write. Of 70,000 
children between the ages of five and fifteen, 
not more than 16,000, according to Mr. 
Underhill, were attending day schools. An 
urdue proportion of this number were, of 
course, the children of officials and other 
persons of property; and these being de- 
ducted, but a comparatively small number 
would be left as the children of the 346,000 
blacks, representing the old slave popula- 
tion. 

The Anti-Slavery Society, and other 
friends of the slave in England, cannot be 
held blameless in this matter. They seem 
to have given no recognition to the fact 
that emancipation, to be fully available for 
good, must be followed up by systematic 
school education. Had they done so, the 
small freeholders of Jamaica would ere this 
have learned to vote. With the destruction 
of the second form of slavery, — the appren- 
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ticeship system, — they apparently felt thet 
their work was done. They forgot that 


when the weak have been helped to ford a 
river, they must also be assisted up the 
bank, and they dropped their client at the 
water’s edge. No school teachers, as such, 
have been sent out by them to Jamaica; 
and their donations in money for school 

urposes in the island have been trifling. 
t is noticed that their sympathies with our 
own freed people, — for which all thanks, — 
mostly take the shape of physical supplies. 
All this is in harmony with the general 
English policy in regard to the education of 
the poor; and, were it 4 8 for us to ask 
aid of any kind from our English anti-sla- 
very friends, we should hardly have a right 
to expect them to assist us in doing that for 
our freed people which they have not done 
for their own. 

Up to this time the chief means of eleva- 
tion within the reach of these people has 
been the stimulant of property. Much as 
the Baptists and Wesleyan missionaries have 
done for them, this has done more. The 
process of acquiring property is, in itself, a 
rare intellectual education, and if honestly 
pursued, a no less rare moral one. The 
highest order of practical morals in any 
community is to be found among its first 
class, well trained, Christian men of busi- 
ness. The acquisition and conduct of these 
little Jamaica freeholds have brought out 
in their owners the capacity for continuous 
industry, an orderly life, prudence, self-re- 
spect, self-restraint, self-reliance, habits of 
observation and planning, and, above all, 
the ability to take care of property. None 
of these powers and qualities have, of course, 
been very fully developed as yet, but they 
have been so in a much/higher degree than 
would have been the case had they remain-: 
ed simple plantation laborers. And this 
is education, though without books. Al- 
ready they are better off, because estab- 
lished on a better system, than the peasantry 
of England, where, according to the late 
Mr. Cobden, no man, any longer, who holds 
the plough, owns the land which he ploughs, 
This probably will never be said of them. 
For some years past they have habitually 
called the whites — natives and all— “ for- 
eigners;” and this not apparently in de- 
rision or from ill will, but in simple, uncon- 
scious good faith. As is the wont of their 
race in matters which concern its own in- 
terests, they have jumped to the conclusion 
that the land is for them, that they are the 
people, and the whites but sojourners, soon 
to pass away. 
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LETTER FROM PROFESSOR NEWSMAN. 


Lonpon, November 8, 1856. 


My Dear Friend: I confess that it 
makes me sorrowful to write to you. I 
have indeed put it off on that account. In 

our war I was never gloomy. I did not 
ose heart after Fredericksburg. But I am 
becoming gloomy now. Nor can I get com- 
fort from-other minds. All whom I meet, 
that were your warm friends in the war, are 
more or less sad,—some direly so; but 
those who were your bitter enemies think 
President Johnson “very judicious,” and 
seem highly contented. 

You all had the fond hope, (and in spite 
of Mr. Lincoln’s weakness, so had I,) that 
this was to be your only civil war. You 
fought it with magnificent unsparing energy, 
in order to give peace forever to your chil- 
dren. But the ghastly vision now rises 
over me, and makes me sick, that you are 
doomed to follow in the bloody routine of 
the old world. With us it is an axiom, that 
kings have to be deposed and a dynasty 
exiled, before they cease to conspire against 
the constitution. Even this did not cure 
Louis Napoleon. : 

I now miserably forbode, that you will 
have a civil war to decide whether Presi- 
dent or Congress is to set the policy of the 
Union. All is in train for it, unless the 
next Congress sternly call the President to 
account. Nothing is clearer, than that he 
has pretended to do things experimentally 
and provisionally, with the express aim of 
so entangling matters that the Congress 
should have no choice but to ratify all that 
he has done, and have no real direction of 
the public policy. It is just what Aberdeen 
or Palmerston have systematically done 
with the English Parliament, but would 
hardly dare to do in so terrible a crisis as 

ours. The first error was in not prosecut- 
ing Buchanan in the summer of 1861. The 
next was in enduring Mr. Lincoln’s Louisi- 
ana Constitution, and his reply to Congress 
that he meant to violate the Confiscation 
Act, if he saw it to be for the public good. 

Out of President Lincoln’s high-handed 
settlement of affairs without Congress is 
developed the present policy of President 
Johnson. The conduct of Louis Napoleon 
in 1849, 1850, 1851, shows what a Presi- 
dent, elected by the people, and indepen- 
dent of the Parliament for four years, can 
do, if be have large patronage. He has 
unity of action, promptitude, continuity. 
Congress has factions and long debates and 
long vacation; and when it comes to de- 
bate, finds itself too late. Your President’s 
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course (unless violently arrested) assure 
to you many years of instability and alarm, 
and therefore many years of high expendi- 
ture and high patronage, during all which 
time you will become,accustomed to the 
Executive forestalling and superseding the 
Legislative. Out of this it will be almost a 
miracle, if so vast an Executive do not, 
(like that of old Rome.) involve you in 
another civil war, even if the negro ques- 
tion were to blow over in ten or twelve 
years’ time. 

I know che name of Mr. George Stearns 
only for honor, as a warm-hearted abolition- 
ist. I am the more alarmed, that he could 
put forward, as something satisfactory to 
your nation, the conversation he had with 
President Johnson, as I read it in the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser of October 23. (Per- 
haps yot sent it to me.) I should have ex- 

ected aclear-sighted abolitionist to tell the 

resident that his conduct tends to involve 
you in the war of races which he fancies 
negro-suffrage will cause. Such an utter- 
ance froma President is a terrible calamity, 
and deserves a public and bitter protest. 
If he choose to say it, let him say it; but let 
not an abolitionist be the vehicle. A war 
of races can only arise from the injustice of 
the whites; and your President, while talk- 
ing for justice, is resolved to secure that 
the whites shall be able to be unjust if they 
choose, and the negro (indeed the whole 
colored race) shall be disabled by law from 
any self-defence. Surely this is the way to 
cause a war of races. 

Your President is like the Tory cavaliers 
of Charles I., who insisted that though the 
king ought to do what was just, yet no one . 
should have the power of forcing him to be 
just; that would be impolite, would irritate 
him ; his justice must come freely! So An- 
drew Johnson, the Moses of the colored men, 
is doing his worst to abandon them to ia- 
justice, if the whites are slow to learn. His 
conversation as detailed by Major Stearns 
and countersigned by himself is actually 
frightful. It does not cross his mind that as 
President he ought to regard men of all 
colors as equal, and that the habit of injustice 
deserves no tenderness. He proposes to 
give to white men time to learn to be just, 
and seems totally to forget that his liberal- 
ity to their frailties is to be exercised at the 
expense of the colored race. He ignores 
the fact that in Tennessee and in Alabama 
negro testimony in court is rejected; and of 
course negroes on juries. He is infatuated 
with the idea that to forbid slavery except 
for crime will secure everything, while he is 
willing to allow white men to define that to 
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be crime in a colored man which is not 
crime in a white man; for instance, to carry 
arms in self-defence, or to return a blow. 
In saying that the elective franchise is a 
political, not a‘ natural right, he overlooks 
the whole basis of your re ublic, which 
makes it the natural nght of all men to have 
equal political rights. (If he insisted that 
whatever the law of the franchise in other 
respects, color should have nothing to do 
with it, no one would ask more of him.) 
He affects a fear of straining his Presidential 
power if he did that in the rebel States 





which he ought not to do in Pennsylvania. 
This is virtually to condone rebellion, to 
forget that you are now wholly responsible 
for Southern institutions, and to make out 
that you have no right to take securities for 
the future. 

If he feared to use too much Executive 
power, it was easy for him to summon Con- 
gress last May. But he had as much right 
to announce that the Federal constitution 
had not the words white and black in it, and 
that onthe rebel area he knew no law but 
Federal law and moral law, as he had to 
appoint military governors and keep up 
martial l@w. Worst of all, I think, is his 
allowing re-organization of the State mili- 
tia. While doing this, and withdrawing 
Federal troops, he says, “If the (Southern 
States) go wrong, the power is in our hands ; 
we can check them at any stage, to the end, 
and oblige them to correct their errors; we 
must be patient with them. 

As your President is not at all deficient 
in understanding, I do not like to tell you 
what I think of this sentence; but he might 
surely be asked by a negro to explain 
wherein is the virtue of such patience. Syd- 
ney Smith would say, that A exercises sub- 
lime — with B while B is tormenting 

oes the President seriously say, that 
when the Federal troops are withdrawn, — 
the State militia constituted, State rights 
restored, — you have any power of “ obli- 
ging,” the States to“ correct theirERRORs” * 
except by a new civil war? Mr. Seward (in 
same paper) tells us at Auburn, for our 
comfort, that there cannot be a new civil 
war. It is comforting to the white race, 
but it is the knell of ) bode to the colored 
race. It secures that the “ South shall be 
victorious,” as Wendell Phillips puts it ; and 
from despair alone will come a negro-upri- 
sing and war of races. This would bring 
on you lasting disgrace, instead of that mor- 
al glory which you had all but earned: it 
might make your whole future as stained as 


* Their errors — i. e. perheps their cruelties. He 
prefers correcting to preventing. 
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that of bloody old Europe This conversa- 
tion of the President, following on his heart- 
less speech to the colored soldiers (so unlike 
his Nashville speech in October, 1864!) ex- 
hibits him as one who cannot come right 
except by external constraint; and Mr. 
Seward’s speech is the warrant that the 
whole Cabinet is going wrong. (Have they 
corrupted him ?) . no possibility of Con- 
gress bringing him right by a mere defensive 
policy: it must assume the aggressive 
_— him, to give it a chance of success. 
e mildest form of attack, I think, would 
be to invite him to explain his apparent 
neglect of the Act of Congress which for- 
bids any one who has been in overt rebel- 
lion to hold office or draw pay from the 
Federal Government. Also, his allowin 
the reorganization of State militia shoul 
be solemnly denounced as initiating the 
means of a new rebellion. Sallust (I think) 
says, that not to reward meritorious public 
conduct is of little harm to a republic; but 
not to punish malversations is the seed of 
the gravest commotions. I sadly believe 
that you now need, not merely to punish 
treason, but, to resent the ill use of high 
powers, if you are to avoid terrible results. 
If Andrew Johnson were to address Con- 
gress with perfect frankness, he might say, 
“ You passed a law to forbid rebels to hold 
high power; I have overruled that and 
put them in power again. You confiscated 
their estates; I have reduced that as nearly 
to a nullity as I can. The Constitution 
gave me — of pardoning criminals con- 
demned by a court of justice; because in 
the best systems of jurisprudence there will 
be mistakes. I have assumed a more than 
regal power in acase of war and rebellion 
not foreseen, not provided for, and have 
forgiven in mass, against the express judg- 
ment of Congress, rebels whom I avowed, 
six months ago, it was necessary to punish. 
In consequence, I warn Northerners not to 
migrate southward and suppose the problem 
finished. I have given the old tyrants pow- 
er to persecute; and all white men who 
talk of equality must expect to be persecut- 
ed, untél after a lapse of years the leopard 
has changed its spots and“ white men have 
become black.” ‘Till then, let no one dream 
that we can dispense with patience, or have 
a prosperous South, a desirable field for im- 
migration, or able (if willing) to pay Fed- 
eral taxes. Such having been my deeds, I 
now trust you will find it is impossible 
to do anything but indorse all that I have 
done, and strengthen my hands to oblige the 
South in the end to do justice to the negro.” 





The answer to this should (virtually,) be, 








—It is possible to call you to account, 
for throwing away in six months of peace 
what we earned by four years’ war. 
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mortified parfs. (If in justice enshrined by 
law and by the magistrate does not make a 
a polity 


mortify, what does?) And now 


Mr. Seward admires a wound that “ heals) Mr. Johnson coolly avows that, in the end 
by the first intention ;” so do I. Benjamin you can always correct the South and oblige 
Butler, like a good surgeon, cut clearly away | it to do right. Will the Abolitionists, as 
the whole morbid part; then the healing | Mr. Garrison last year, this year also, allow 


went on rapidly. Mr. Lincoln was frightened | 


at this and displaced him. Ever since the 
system has been to cut off bit by bit the 





dust to be flung into their eyes by the Presi- 
dent, and take on themselves the guilt of 
paralyzing Congress ? 





POOR AND RICH. 
Iw a shattered old garret scarce roofed from the 


sky, 

Near a = that shakes as the wind hurries 
y> 

Without curtain to hinder the golden sun’s 


shine, 

Which reminds me of riches that never were 
mine — ; 

I recline on a chair thatis broken and old, 

And enwrap my chill limbs — now so aged and 
cold — : 

*Neath a shabby old coat, with the buttons all 


torn, 

While I think of my youth that Time’s foot- 
prints have worn, 

And remember the comrades who’ve one and 


aie my children’s soft voices no music now 

end ; 

Without wife’s sweet embraces, or glance of a 
friend ; 

Yet my soul sees them still, as it peoples the air 

With ihe spirits who crowd round my broken 
old chair. 

If no wealth I have hoarded to trouble mine 


ease, 

I admit that I doted on gems rich as these; 

And when death snatched the casket that held 
each fair prize, 

It flew to my heart where it happily lies ; 

So, ’tis _ that the utt’rings of love now are 
sai 

By ae * a ones whom all but myself fancy 





all fled, 
And the dreams and the hopes that are dead. 
with the dead. 


But the cracked plastered walls are emblazoned 
and bright 

With the dear blessed beams of tlie day’s wel- 
come light. 

My old coat’s a king’s robe, my old chair is a 
throne, 

And my thoughts are my courtiers that no king 
could own ; 

For the truths that they tell as they whisper to 


me, 
Are the echoes of pleasures that once used to 
be 


The glad throbbings of hearts that Hhve now 
ceased to feel, 

And the treasures of passion which Time cannot 
steal ; 

So, although I know well that my life is near 


spent, 
Though I'll die without sorrow, I live with 
content. 


So, though fetid the air of my poor room may 


be, 
It still has all the odors of Eden for me; 
For » é Eve wanders here, and my cherubs 
here sing, 
As though tempting my spirit like theirs to 
take wing. 
ti my pillow be hard, where so well could 
rest 
As on that on which Amy’s fair head has been 
ressed ¢ 
So let riches and honours feed Mammon’s vain 
heart, ; 
From my shattered old lodgings I’ll not wish 


to part ; 
And no coat shull I need save the one I’ve long 


worn, 
Till the last thread be snapped, and the last 
rent be torn. 


—Chambers’s Journal, 
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